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My Lord, 

Th e Discourses which I have the honour to 
present to your Grace contain an exposition of one. * 
of the most important articles of the Christian Re- 
ligion. They have been composed, and were deli- 
vered, with the object of placing the doctrine of 

_ 

Justification by Faith in a clear and rational point 
of view. 

The difficulties in which that doctrine has been 
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involved are in a great measure artificial. The 
intemperance of many on the subject will suffi- 
ciently account for the wild systems erected upon 
it. It has unfortunately happened that, because 
one body of men has represented the Christian 
Faith as entirely unconnected with the reasoning 
faculties, others have been disinclined to exert 
their understandings upon it and have treated it 
as unworthy of serious attention. A third and in- 
termediate class, impressed with the mischievous 
effects of enthusiasm, have been altogether fright- 
ened from the discussion. 

I have endeavoured to explain the principle in 
precise and explicit terms, avoiding all novelty, 
and aiming at perspicuity, brevity and the strictest 
adherence to the language of Scripture, My 
anxiety to do this has been the greater, from a 
persuasion that a condition of acceptance with 
Heaven, so positively prescribed in a volume in- 
tended for the instruction of all, must be capable of 
an explanation so plain as to make its truth mani- 
fest and self-evident to all. 

The subject of the following pages makes your 
Grace their appropriate patron. Their publication 
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presents me \idth an opportunity of acknowledging, 
with deep feelings of gratitude, my personal obli- 
gations to your Grace. 

I have the honour to be, 
With the greatest respect. 

My Lord Archbishop, 
Your Grace's 
Most obliged and dutiful Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Jer. xvii. 10. 



/ the Lord search the hearty I try the reins, even to give 
every man according to his ways, and according to the fruit 
of his doings. 

There is scarcely any doctrine of our religion so 
simple and intelligible as that of Justification by 
Faith. The plain meaning of these words is this : 
" that we are esteemed innocent and righteous be- 
fore God, on account of a certain quality in our 
minds called faith, and not for our actions." This 
is certainly a very perspicuous proposition, — one 
most easily understood : — it can require no elucida-- 
tion whatever. If we proceed to discuss the reason- 
ableness with which such terms of acceptance have 
been prescribed by the Almighty, if indeed with- 
out presumption we can do so, it is possible that 
we may be led into long and intricate processes of 
reasoning. At the same time it is contended, and I 
repeat the assertion, that the principle itself, ** that 
God does not regard our actions, but the motive 
from which they spring," which is the doctrine of 

B 
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Justification by Faith and not by works, is very 
plain and intelligible. No acuteness of investigation, 
no great logical powers, no erudition whatever can 
be supposed requisite to its comprehension. 

It seems, therefore, not a little surprising that so 
many doubts and difficulties should have arisen on 
this subject, and that the doctrine itself, the very 
basis of Christianity, should have been so strangely 
misrepresented. The language used by many per- 
sons respecting it seems to indicate almost an inabi* 
lity to comprehend its meaning, as if they were at a 
loss to discover the import of the words, and at- 
tached little of no meaning to them. What is still 
more remarkable, this perplexity of mind does not 
wholly arise from the want of a cultivated undel*- 
standing, for it is frequently found in persons of con- 
siderable attainments, while they who are entirely 
unlearned are seldom or never subject to it. This 
seems to shew, notwithstanding the great benefits 
to be derived from earthly learning when duly ex- 
tended and properly directed, that there is some- 
thing in its early tendency , or in its partial operation 
on the mind, that is decidedly unfavourable to spiri- 
tual knowledge. Possibly this may be occasioned by 
the imperfect manner in which we acquire it, by the 
confusion to which superficial knowledge is subject^ 
or by the want of arrangement that ensues when 
our information is rapidly acquired and hastily di- 
gested. So that, after all, the wholly unlearned 
and the half-erudite may be much more on a par 
with respect to religious advantages than the latter 
are inclined to grant. 
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It may here be proper to specify what appear to 
be the prominent causes of these embarrassments 
and difficulties. These may be found either in the 
temper of mind with which the investigation is en- 
tered into, or the mode in which it is conducted, or 
in the union of both. Under the^rsl of these heads 
we may mention a latent desire in the heart of man 
to attribute some merit to himself, which the doc- 
trine of a justifying faith excludes, — and also a ten- 
dency to deduce from his own unassisted reason 
every thing which can affect the basis upon which the 
moral duties rest. Both these mental errors proceed 
from some insight, but a very partial one, into his 
own intellectual powers. They would not exist, if 
either that knowledge had never been acquired, or 
had been made more complete. This, in a great 
degree, accounts for the circumstance, that they 
who know most, and they who know least of the 
human mind, come to the same conclusion, and ex- 
perience no difficulty in the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith. He who is deepli/ learned is content to ac- 
cept salvation on the condition of faith, that it may 
manifestly proceed from God's free grace, because, 
having attentively studied himself, his propensities, 
and his powers, he knows himself to be a weak, 
fallible, and sinful creature. He who is totally igno- 
rant, does the same, because he never could imagine 
himself to be any thing else. But one who knows 
something of metaphysics, and has not yet dis- 
covered how small that something is, can seldom be 
convinced of this fact: — neither does he desire con- 
b2 
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viction, for to him it would be a very mortifying 
truth. Under the second head may be ranked an 
attachment to abtruse reasoning, one which eager 
disputants seldom fail to acquire, and a practice^ 
much facilitated by the same habit, of a careless 
and indiscriminate use of language, which always 
occasions great intricacy. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find different words, by no means syno- 
nymous, applied to the same thing, — or the same 
word used to denote things essentially different, — • 
or an expression employed in one sense, when ano- 
ther meaning ought to be attached to it. The 
copiousness of any language only affords greater 
scope for such verbal transferences ; and such is the 
vagueness of common terms, and our familiarity 
with them, that a ready detection of these mistakes 
requires some sagacity and vigilance. To mention 
a single example. It is a favourite expression of 
one party, that ** all our good actions are destitute 
of merit." This position is resolutely denied by the 
other, because we are hereafter to be judged ac- 
cording to our deeds done in the flesh ; and they 
allege, that were the doctrine which they oppose 
universally received, one of the strongest incite- 
ments to a virtuous life would be removed. Now, 
had these well-meaning persons previously decided 
what they meant by the word ** merit,'' they would 
have discovered that there is no true occasion of 
difference, and that their contest is imaginary. 
Both positions are true. If by merit we mean, ' * a 
claim of right," as is intended when we say, that 
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** our good works have not merit/' no person can 
reasonably doubt the fact, because no human vir- 
tues can entitle us to heaven as a debt from the 
Almighty. But, if vsre use the term merely with 
reference to the divine approbation, and the cer- 
tainty of a future recompense % which is meant by 
those who assert, that *^ our good works are meri- 
torious," here also the truth for which they combat 
seems incapable of denial. 

Before we proceed further in this important sub- 
ject, I am anxious to notice some prevalent, though 
most unfounded opinions with respect to Justifi- 
cation by Faith. 

I. One of these consists in an impression, that 
the doctrine itself was either not in existence, or 
was liot recognized prior to our Lord's Advent. — 
We grant, indeed, that the Christian faith, in its 
« present fulness and clearness, could not have ex- 
isted prior to that event, because the facts, which 

^ Perhaps this latter sense is the least objectionable, as the fol- 
lowing illustration may serve to show. If we suppose an individual 
to stipulate that he will save another's life, or render him any other 
essential service, for some specified sum, he certainly has '^ a claim 
of right" when he has performed his promise ; but the action /or 
which he is paid, and which he did with the expectation ofthatpay* 
mentf^ cannot well be said to have any " merit J' If on the other 
hand an hired servant hazard his own to save his master's life, 
though in the discharge of his ordinary duty, his fidelity and at- 
tachment may deserve, and gratitude would give, as great a recom- 
pense as in the former instance ; but it is plain that he could 
advance no " claim of right" however " meritorious" his conduct 
had been. 
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form the materials of the Christian faith, had not 
then taken place : i. e. no one could believe that 
Christ had expiated our sins upon the cross, — that 
he had obtained our pardon on certain express con- 
ditions,— that he was the Mediator between God 
and man, or that he supports his Church by his con* 
tinual presence and Holy Spirit. But the PrO" 
phets, who foresaw and foretold all this, with their 
numerous followers, might, and undoubtedly did, 
believe the substance of all this. The whole Jewish 
nation expected the Messiah's advent, some in a 
more, and others in a less correct manner : — they 
also trusted in a future Redeemer, the promised 
seed of the woman, who should bruise the serpent's 
head, however indistinct might be their notions of 
the manner in which that deliverance should be ac- 
complished. The whole purpose of the Mosaic 
ordinances was the preservation of this faith in the 
future Saviour, and, with the exception that it was 
less distinct, it diflFered from ours only in being a 
prospective instead of a retroactive faith. Accord- 
ingly we find that Abraham's justification rested on 
no other ground than a firm faith ** in God's pro- 
mises; and the prophet Habakkuk informs us, 
plainly, that ** the just shall live by his faith ^" 
Our text also unequivocally recognizes the princi- 
ple : ** I the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, 
even to give every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings." Now, if we 

^ Rom. iv. 9. Heb. xu 8. ' Hab. ii. 4. 
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were to be rewarded or punished according to the 
intrinsic value of our actions, simply and nakedly 
considered, the knowledge of what we have done 
would alone be requisite, without any reference to 
our thoughts. If God, therefore, searches the heart 
in order " to give every man according to his 
ways," it is clear that there must be something in 
the heart, its feelings and affections, some " mental 
principle," that produces acceptance with God, en- 
tirely distinct from the actions themselves. The Old 
Testament is full of passages equally decisive against 
the doctrine of justification by works, 

II. Another erroneous persuasion, far more com- 
mon than many among us imagine it to be, is, that 
Christ himself did not preach the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. Persons who hold this opinion, re- 
present his religioji, as preached by himself, to be 
something widely different from that insisted upon 
by his Apostles. Confining their admiration of the 
system almost exclusively to Christian ethics, they 
regard his teaching in no other light than a most 
pure body of morality, attaching little weight either 
to the Old Testament or the Apostolical epistles, 
and sometimes avowing a belief that, had St. Paul 
composed none of the latter, we should have heard 
nothing whatever of justification by faith. Now in 
reality this principle is very strongly insisted upon 
in most of our Saviour's discourses ; though he does 
it without a decided reference to the great doctrines 
of Christianity, because the events which form the 
ground-work of that belief, were uncompleted, and 
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the faith of his followers must therefore have rested 
on generalities. All his language^ however, is irre- 
Coneileable with the doctrine of justification by 
works, though superficial readers may neglect to 
notice that it contains the reverse. A few examples 
will answer our purpose in this respect ; and they 
shall be selected from the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is often described as a merely moral discourse. 
■* Ye have heard it said by them of old time, thou 
shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill, shall be in 
danger of the judgment: but / say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment **." Here we find 
a person charged with the guilt of a crime which he 
has not committed, on the ground of his entertain- 
ing those vindictive passions that would lead to it. 
This could not be, if God judges of us solely by 
our actions. Another declaration of our Lord assures 
as that one who desires to commit an offence> but 
has ilbt'^he opportunity, is equally guilty with him 
who has perpetrated it. Having thus shewn from 
Our Saviour's words that we may be punished for 
crimes which we do not commit, it may in like man- 
ner be proved that good actions may fail of reward, 
because the internal quality of the heart, which can 
alone give them value, does not accompany them. 
** Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
to be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven *." ** When thou 

*» Matt. V. 21, 22. « Matt. vi. I. 
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prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are ; for 
they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in 
the comers of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men. Verily I say unto you, they hmx their re- 
ward ^" " Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance : for they disfigure 
their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you, they have their reward'." If, 
therefore, our best actions, our prayers, our fastings 
and our alms-givings, may be so performed as not 
to be pleasing to God, then it cannot be denied that 
our bare actions are not the cause of our acceptance 
with God, and the tenour of our Saviour's preach- 
ing proves that they are not. In many other places 
he plainly declares what that justifying principle is 
which makes our good deeds pleasing to God, and 
causes us to be guiltless before him. " This is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one which seeth 
the Son and believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life : and I will raise bim up at the last day." The 
whole of our blessed Lord's ministry abounds with 
such declarations. 

It would be improper in this preliminary discourse 
to omit noticing a very extensive, perhaps the chief, 
cause of the prejudices and misconstructions that 
have taken place on the subject of justification by 
faith. This I conceive to be the highly indecent 
language and unscriptural expressions, which they 
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who intemperately advocate it, are so frequently in 
habits of using. We may lay it down as a pretty 
general rule of human nature, that when i>ne party 
recedes from truth and modf^raticm in agitating any 
unsettled .point, the other is sure to go back from it, 
at least as far as t^te former, in precisely the opposite 
direction. The monstrous absurdities and gross im- 
pieties, which some persons^ either from design or 
fanaticism, have built upon this doctrine, whereby 
they have not only trenched upon the perfections of 
the Almighty's attributes, but actually destroyed 
the efficacy of that doctrine as a basis of morals, 
have no doubt kd numbers to reject it altogether, 
and set up that of justification by works alone in its 
place. It is our duty, therefore, to point out with 
clearness, and earnestly caution the young and un* 
wary against such dangerous misrepresentations. 

I. One of these regards the very nature and es- 
sence of faith in the soul of man. This like all the 
other qualities of the mind, is capable of increase 
and diminution, and depends upon the means which 
we employ to cherish or suppress.it: like the rest 
of them, it requires our cultivation, with God's 
blessings on our endeavours, if it is to produce good 
and lasting fruit. As our acquaintance with the 
Gospel scheme increases, so is our faith in its effi- 
cacy,'~so is our perception of its application to our 
own individual case,'— so is our stedfast reliance on 
the divine promises enlarged also. All our religious 
duties tend to bring it to perfection, and consequently 
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to make the good actions which flow from it still 
more acceptable to God. Many persons, whose 
ideas, however, must be remarkably indistinct, have 
an impression, of which it is very difficult to divest 
them, that faith is something which springs up to in- 
stant maturity in the human mind. From this it 
follows as a matter of course, that the justification 
which it produces must be equally instantaneous; 
from which position the transition is obviously easy 
to sudden sanctification and final justification not 
less simultaneous than inexplicable. These baneful 
errors are intimately, almost inextricably, interwoven 
with others, but it is impossible on the present oc- 
casion to pursue them''. Now faith certainly is not 
natural to us. We are not born with it. "We must 
acquire it, with the assistance of God's grace, in some 
inleliigible manner, either by education, by the cul- 
tivation of our reason, or by the exercise of our af- 
fections, each of which are excited by the facts con- 
tained in the Gospel, or by the combination of all 
these means. And, if we acquire it at all, then must 
it admit of degrees in extent, like any other quality 

'' Tlie most formidable of tliese delusions is the doctrine of" irre- 
sistible or uncontrolable grace," at once unpbilosophical and un- 
scriplural. This is perhaps at the root of the whole mischief. For, 
if the Holy Spirit cannot fail to produce that effect on mens' minds, 
which God purposes, thm we may infer that faith, being one of his 
gills, is arbitrarily infused into us ; and if so, no reason can be 
shown for limiting either its quantity or quality. The principle leads 
directly to Antinomianisra, and that too, by very easy steps, all 
depending upon this one dogma, arbitrarily assumed,— one which in- 
volves among its conBcquences, ihal this is not a etale of trial. 
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of the rnind^ fear, hope, love or hatred, which can be 
acquired or laid aside by exertion, which we can 
repress or encourage at pleasure. Were the case 
otherwise, faith would form an exception to the ge- 
neral rule which governs the mind in all its opera- 
tions, and would be an anomaly in the system. 
' Experience every day confirms the truth of what 
hasl)een advanced. Diflferent persons have different 
degrees of faith ; so have the same persons at differ- 
ent periods of life. One perhaps, receives but a por- 
tion of Gospel truth, while we^ it may be, receive 
the whole. This is probably the result of employ- 
ing his mind solely on one part of Revelation: 
he has hot thought suflSiciently on the rest : he may 
not have given it the mature consideration which it 
deserves. But, when he h^^s done this, his doubts 
vanish, and he finds the additional truth to which he 
iias given his cheerful assent, increase his gratitude to 
the Almighty, his hopes of future glory, and his 
charity to all mankind. In other words, his faith is 
enlarged ; and consequently his good actions become 
more numerous and more acceptable to heaven; 
that is, his justification before God is more complete. 
Nor is this all. Much may remain to be done^ 
after he has embraced all the truths of the Saviour's 
religion. It is possible to believe in them in a very 
lukewarm and indifierent manner, without our affec- 
tions being touched, without our feeling any motive 
to practical holiness. We may believe in Christ's 
resurrection, ascension and glorification, from cal- 
culating the moral evidence upon which those facts 
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. rest, much in the same manner as we credit any other 
remarkable events. This clearly is not what the 
Scriptures mean by faith : it is but the ground- work 
of it. If our faith be only speculative, if it be but 
an assent of the understanding, if it be nothing more 
than historical belief, our faith is cold and dead, 
and can produce no good effect. We should, per- 
haps, speak more correctly were we to say, that 
in such cases there is nothing in existence which the 
Scriptures recognize under the term faith. And yet 
between this, and its highest possible degree, there 
are all imaginable shades of difference. 

Faith, therefore, requires cultivation with respect to 
its intensity, as well as its extent. This is to be effected 
by the ordinary and voluntary discipline of our minds, 
in subservience to the appointed means through which 
divine grace is to be sought. So that we have it in 
our power, with the assistance of heaven, to increase 
and extend it so long as we remain in this state of 
probation. And from this we may learn, how great is 
the spiritual ignorance of those who pretend tojinal 
justification before their earthly career has been ter- 
minated. A few passages will be added, that the 
point which we have endeavoured to establish, viz. 
that faith admits of different degrees of ej;tent and in- 
tensity, may not appear to rest solely on the preceding 
argument. " Verily," said our Lord to the centurion, 
" I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel'?" 
The Apostles on one occasion said to their Lord, 
" increase our faith" ." When deacons were first ap- 
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pomted, we find that the Apostles ^^ ohose Stephen, 
a man ^// of faith, and of the Holy Ghost V St^ 
Pan! commemorates AJbraham as not being *^ iGeakin 
feithV and again, says, that he was '* strong in 
faith °." " Him that is weak in the feith receive you/' 
is a direction which he gives in his Epistle to the 
Romans'", and he assures the Thessalonians of his 
sincere thankfulnew to God, because, says he, " yout 
fiaith^rott?e<A exceedingly ^" 

II. The doctrine of justification by fieuth has been 
further dreadfully perverted from its purpose as i 
foundation of moral purity, and the cause of our 
common Christianity seriously injured by those who 
urge that, if we are '* justified by fiiith without the 
deeds of the law**," a virtuous life is not requisite 
tb salvation. This is equally untrue, with the 
superstructure which others erect upon it, viz : that 
the moral law has lost its obligation on believers, as 
well as stripped of its tyrannical power over them. 
It is not enough to say that these horrible tenets 
have been extensively denied, when we know that 
in numerous instances they cannot be denied widi 
truth : in some cases the denial is but a comment, 
a practical illustration of the principle itself. It is 
almost impossible, it certainly calls for no ordiiaiary 
exertion of charity, to attribute such opinions merely 
to weakness, or perverseness of understanding. But^ 
supposing that they can be so accounted for, it is clear 
that they show an ignorance of the human mind, 

' Acts vi. 5. "» Rom. IV. 19. " Ibid. 20. 

• Rom. xiv. 1 . p 2 Thess, i. 3. ' *» Rom: iii. 28. 
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which, we would hope, is not very common. For 
the supposition itself, which separates a true and 
lively faith in the Redeemer, from actual personal 
holiness of life, is contrary to all the principles that 
the mind obeys. It implies a powerful wio//we termi- 
nating in no action : it supposes a strong cause followed 
by no effect. If God has been pleased to make our 
justification rest on faith rather than on works, 
because without it there would be no really good 
works, we speak with the greatest defiance of 
common sense when we part them. Body with- 
out extension is not a more palpable contradiction 
than this. 

It is my intention, in further discoursing on the 
subject that has been introduced to your notice, to 
attempt to prove, that the doctrine of faith, as the 
otili/ condition of acceptance with heaven, is at once 
just, reasonable, and true. With this ultimate view, 
we shall, on the next similar occasion, proceed to 
show the injustice, the impropriety, and dishonour to 
the attributes of the Almighty, which would attend 
the contrary doctrine of justification by works. 
Some part of the subject naatter, and a few of the 
topics connected with it, have been already, but 
very slightly, anticipated. 

What has now been submitted to your conside- 
ration, though merely preliminary, may be calcu- 
lated to remove the doubts of some, and the appa- 
rent difficulties of others. The subject has been 
simplified, and freed from some obscurities and 
partial obstructions. We have also endeavoured 
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to explain and obviate the false impressions that have 
arisen in the minds of those who reject this impor- 
tant part of our Christian profession^ whether they 
have arisen from erroneous notions which have been 
adopted in haste, or are attributable to the extrava- 
gance and impiety of those who have perverted it. 
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Gen. xviii. 25. 



SJmII not the judge ofaU the earth do right f 

In a previous discourse^ the meaning of Justifica- 
tion by Faith was stated to be this, " that we are 
esteemed innocent and righteous before God on ac- 
count of a certain quality in our minds called /^iV^, 
and not for our actions." The subject was then 
cleared of some superficial difficulties occasioned 
by the weakness of some who have misunderstood 
it, and the wickedness of others who have misre- 
presented it. These misconceptions were referred 
to what appeared to be their true causes. They were 
explained, and, it is hoped, obviated. Occasion 
was also taken to correct a common, but most erro- 
neous opinion, that the doctrine itself is not con 
tained in every part of God's word. 

In further prosecution of the Subject we shall 
adopt a mode of discussion, which, if not accounted 
for, might to some appear an inverted order of pro- 
ceeding. There are still some latent prejudices 
against it, often harboured in men's minds, almost 
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without their being conscious of their presence. 
These must, in the first place, be removed, if we 
would with candour and sincerity investigate the 
truth. Man has a wonderful propensity to attach 
some degree of intrinsic value to what he is pleased 
to term his good actions. He often does so, with- 
out even avowing it to his own heart. If we do 
this, we cannot well avoid considering them in a 
more or less subordinate inaiiner, or in some modi- 
fied sense, as a condition of acceptance with heaven, 
as instrumental to our justification in the sight of 
God. This natural bias, which arises from native 
selfishness and vanity, is increased by circumstances. 
We admire such good actions in others ; we are 
taught, — 'uay, we are enjoined, to imitate them ; 
they command the esteem and love of all who wit- 
ness them ; they extort the praise of future genera- 
tions; they are promised an ample recompense 
hereafter by our Heavenly Father. Hence we are 
too apt to acquire a habit of regarding little more 
than the outward action j and from this it is an easy 
step, (with inconsiderate persons it may be a na- 
tural inference) that Heaven views them with the 
same eyes. Indeed, when it is said, that the basis 
of morals is enlarged and strengthened, and per- 
sonal — practical holiness of life promoted, by making 
Justification rest on Faith rather than on Works, — 
when it is first stated that the former is a more just 
and equitable condition of acceptance than the latter 
would be, it is my firm conviction that the majority 
have an impression that there is something para- 
doxical in those statements. Whatever their opinion 
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may be after more mature reflection, this is, I sus- 
pect, the first and the general impression. Pre- 
viously, therefore, and preparatory to entering upoil 
that immediate subject, we shall, in consequence of 
the above considerations, attempt to prove the in- 
justice, impropriety, and inexpediency that would at- 
tend the doctrine of Justification by Works ; to shew 
the obstacles to mental holiness which would accom- 
pany it ; and to point out the dangerous effects which 
it would inevitably produce on the moral principles. 
" Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
said Abraham, when he interceded for the cities of 
the plain. Assuredly he will, whether we be able 
to discover the reasonableness and justice of what he 
does or not. To a certain extent the faculties which 
be has given us enable us to ascertain the strict 
equity with which his government is conducted. 
Whenever our apprehensions fail to do this, it is not 
because the ideas of justice and equity, which he 
has enabled us to attain, are contradicted, but be- 
cause they are imperfect, and quite inadequate to 
grasp the designs of the Eternal. No question of 
this description should ever be approached without 
the most cautious reverence and great doubts of out 
eompetenee to agitate it. No part of God's revealed 
will can ever be tried by such a wretched test as 
our unassisted reason. If it be, the enquiry can 
but terminate in error. But when, as in the prer 
sent instance, we find a doctrine clearly laid down 
in God's written word, and involving, (as this does) 
his dealings with mankind, we are surety at liberty 
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to exercise our understandings, so far as they will 
safely go, in reconciling it with our conceptions of 
right and wrong. And, if we may do this, much 
more are we at liberty to make a supposition at va- 
riance with such a doctrine, and argue that it is a 
false one, because, upon principles of sound reason- 
ing, it conducts us to conclusions diametrically op- 
posite to those conceptions. If, therefore, the de- 
ductions which we are compelled to admit upon the 
supposition of Justification by works alone y contra- 
dict all our notions of justice, if they be favourable 
to vice, if they facilitate fraud, if they appear mani- 
festly inconsistent with the attributes of Almighty 
perfection, then we shall be warranted in the infer- 
ence that such a supposition is untrue. This is what 
we now propose to do. 

. We can only conceive ourselves to be accepted 
by heaven on account of our good works alone, in the 
following manner, " That, as every good action of 
itself merits a reward, and every evil one deserves 
chastisement, both of these being exactly propor- 
tioned to their magnitude, we shall be rewarded 
precisely to the extent in which our good deeds 
exceed our bad ones." If Justification by Works 
does not mean this, then it manifestly has no mean- 
ing whatever. The position itself takes for granted, 
that man has free power to do both or either ac- 
cording to his inclination, — and that, if he pleases, 
he can choose and successfully adopt either a good 
or an evil principle, to the toto/ exclusion of the 
other. Were it not so,— were we to suppose the 
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least bias towards evil to be inherent in man's 
heart, then the doctrine of meritorious works neces- 
sarily impugns the perfections of the Divine attri- 
butes, by representing him to punish evil actions 
which men have not periect free will to avoid. 
And, if, supposing such a bias to exist, we pre- 
sume it to be counterbalanced by any description 
of heavenly influences, then, we seem to abandon 
the doctrine of merits altogether. But, without 
insisting further upon this prima facie objection 
against that doctrine, by which we might instantly 
condemn it upon Scripture testimony, we shall pro- 
ceed to consider its intrinsic merits without any 
such reference. Here, we must take care to con- 
sider these good and meritorious deeds as such 
when nakedly and abstractedly considered, with- 
out connecting them with the motive from which 
they are done. For, unless we do this rigidly, we 
forsake our principle, and virtually abandon it for 
that of Justification by Faith, the very essence and 
meaning of which is, that it refers our estimation of 
every action to the interna! feeling which prompted 
it. The difficulty of doing this is confessedly great, 
which seems to shew at the very outset that we en- 
tertain some sense of impropriety in the supposition 
which we have made. : 

We shall now examine the consequences of Justi-f, 
fication by Works, considering first, what effects 
that doctrine would inevitably produce on the . 
minds of those who believe it, with reference to 
their estimate of the Divine Attributes, 
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J. We have first to notice the diyer$ity of dispo^ 
sitkn that exists in otir species. We observe a very 
great difference of natural inclination among men ; 
and it is so very great, that no one can believe all 
individuals to be on a par with respect to their 
moral tendencies* What is true of every vice and 
it§ contrasted virtue, may, for the pake of brevity, 
be exemplified in a single instance. Some are in- 
clined to kind and generous actions by their na* 
tures ; they cannot see distress in others virithout 
desiring to relieve it, and experience acute pain if 
that relief be out of their povv;er ;— vsrhilst in others, 
of a less sensitive character, every single act of 
charity requires a considerable effort. If one per- 
son relieves affliction, merely because its sight 
makes him unhappy,— and another does likewise, 
because God has commanded him so to do,— mak- 
ing a powerful effort to vanquish his native avarice 
and selfishness, surely a system which attributes 
equal merit to both cannot be an equitable one. 
The same will apply to the suppression of evil in- 
dinations as much as to the exertion of good ones. 
8ome have naturally mild and gentle tempers ; 
others are fiery and violent. If one of the latter des- 
cription overcome, with toil and labour, the na- 
tive blemish of his character, from a sense of duty 
to God, and reduce it to the same tone as the for- 
mer ; ought he in justice to be placed on a level 
with him whose heart is almost a stranger to anger ? 
Certainly not. Yet such is the result to which 
Justification by Worh would lead us,--'-one directly 
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contrary to our Saviour's express declaration, that 
" unto whomsoever much, is given, of him shall be 
much required '." 

II. There is a great diversity of natural talent. 
Some are found to possess such splendid and com- 
manding abilities, that every thing seems easy to 
them. When we see such highly-gifted individuals, 
we cannot help thinking that there is no assignable 
limit to the good which they can do, or the evil 
which they can accomplish. The understandings 
of others are dull, sluggish and torpid, without 
capacity to be eminently useful, or ability to be 
very mischievous. And can we conceive that he, 
who allows a rich, powerful and comprehensive 
mind to lie dormant,^ — -totally unprofitable to so- 
ciety, (not to mention the guilt of applying it to 
bad purposes,) has no more to answer for, than one 
who allows his time to pass in shapeless indolence, 
merely because he has not intellect enough to em- 
ploy himself beneficially ? Can the degree of res- 
ponsibility to God Almighty be the same in these 
two cases ? Surely not. Yet, if we look at ex- 
ternal actions only, — that is, if we suppose men to 
be justified before him by works alone, the latter has 
quite as much to answer for as the former. 

III. Thirdly, besides the differences indisposition 
and talent, there is another, at least equally striking, 
in the opportunities and means of doing good which 
heaven vouchsafes to us. The rich are surrounded 
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in abundance by God's good gifts, which, after satis- 
fying their utmost desires, enable them to promote 
the welfare of their fellow men to any extent com- 
mensurate with their wishes. Besides the relief of 
individual distress, and the remedy of insulated 
miseries, they can advance the cause of benevolence 
by schemes of general operation. Public charities 
for the support of the aged and destitute, — for heal- 
ing the sick, — for the education of the poor,— for 
the advancement of learning, — and for the conver- 
sion of the heathen look up to them, and not in vain, 
for their generous assistance. They can convert 
want and misery into plenty and happiness, when- 
ever their attention is drawn to them, or their com- 
passion excited by them. 

If they occupy high stations, either by their rank 
or the public trust reposed in them, their influence 
may affect those measures of legislature upon which 
all the interest of the community, especially those 
pertaining to religion, necessarily depend. Thus 
may their good deeds be felt not only far beyond the 
sphere of their present observation, but by genera- 
tions now unborn, and in ages yet to come. Now 
all these modes of working out their salvation are out 
of the reach of the poor : Nay, more, it is the will 
of Providence that they should labour under this 
disability. If they can support themselves and fa- 
milies by the produce of their honest industry, and 
spare time to bring up their off'spring in religious 
principles, it is often as much as they are able to 
accomplish, and, it is to be hoped, all that God ex- 



pects from them. It is clear, however, that if the 
aggregate amount of our good ivorks is alone to enti- 
tle ns to heaven, the rich have an unspeakable ad- 
vantage over the needy. So far from its being true 
that " a rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven"," the affluent would almost enjoy a 
monopoly of it. On the supposition of Justification 
by Works, therefore, they would have a much greater 
prospect and probability of attaining everlasting life. 
The two classes certainly would not enjoy the same 
advantages. That supposition, therefore, is an unjust 
one. The irrational conclusion to which it leads us 
is also expressly condemned by our blessed Lord 
himself. Let us hear him give his own testimony 
on this interesting subject. " And Jesus sat over 
against the treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury : and many that were 
rich cast in much. And there came a certain poor 
widow, and she threw in two raites, which make a 
farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 
saith unto them. Verily I say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast more in, than all they which 
have cast into the treasury : for all they did cast in 
of their abundance ; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had \" 

We have now considered the three great points of 
inequality that exist in life, viz. in disposition, talent, 
and 7neans, with reference to the question whether 

' Matt, xix, 33. '^ Mark xii. 41, &c. 
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justification by tfwA:^ alone would be equitable or 
not. We have shewn that this condition of accept- 
ance with God would place on the same footing men 
whose power to qualify themselves for heaven are 
widely different. It exacts the same quantity of 
merit from those who have strong evil propensities to 
counteract, with others who have few or none, men 
of high talents with those of mean understandings — 
those of rank and wealth with their humbler and 
poorer brethren. The necessary consequence would 
obviously be this : — that all who are placed in such 
discouraging circumstances would be dispirited and 
disheartened by such a view of God's dealings with 
man. The great motive to perseverance in well 
doing would be removed. The sense of God's jus- 
tice towards his responsible creatures, — the convic- 
tion that he " desireth not the death of a sinner,** — 
that he ** is no respecter of persons*^," — ^and that he 
*' will have all men to be saved*," would be lost. 
The consciousness that he accepts favourably every 
real and sincere attempt to serve him, — that he is 
pleased with the least endeavour to do so, and that 
he graciously receives the wish where there is no 
ability, would be completely destroyed. *' Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right ?" He will 
so : and by dealing with all men equally in matters 
that affect their salvation,— giving no one undue 
advantages over his fellow men. The doctrine of 

^ Acts X. 84. * 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
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Justification by Works alone represents him as afibrd- 
ing those undue advantages. That doctrine, there- 
fore, does not proceed from God. 

The same position is further irreconcilable with 
the divine attributes, inasmuch as it affords and ad- 
raits no test of merit but the external actions, and 
inevitably connects them with reward even when 
done with the very worst intentions. If merit be 
attached to good works, as such, the hypocrite, who 
does his alms before men to be seen of them, who 
prays in the corners of the streets, and stands at his 
devotions (choosing that irreverent posture that his 
piety may be more conspicuous,) who, when he fasts, 
assumes a mortified aspect, that his abstinence may 
be generally known, would have not only his short- 
lived reward here in popular applause, but a valid 
claim to an eternal recompense hereafter. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that there is still a pos- 
sibility of attributing some merit to good worksj 
provided we suppose a reduction of their value, — a 
diminution of their intrinsic worth, when there is 
any admixture of self-interest in our motives, or an 
unworthy object in view ; — and that a proportional 
allowance can be made to compensate for the absence 
of favouring disposition, talents, or means. To this 
we reply, that if this be the case, the outward act 
is merely regarded as a test of a spiritual motive, — 
a test so extremely imperfect as to be in many in- 
stances wholly inapplicable. Thus is merit virtually 
(though not avowedly) transferred from the action 
to some internal principle in the mind ; and thus 
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the doctrine of justification h^ faith and not works is 
tacitly recognized. 

Should it be further insisted that the doctrine of 
meritorious works is not understood, by thosie who 
hold it, in the above objectionable sense, that they do 
not believe in the truth of those deductions, that 
they do not regard it as involving all the injustice that 
has been detailed ; we must reply, that they are not 
taxed with any such perversion, with ^iiy design to 
attribute partiality to the Almighty. They are only 
chargeable with gross inconsistency in not holding 
those opinions which are the unavoidable conse- 
quences of Justification by Works. If they refuse 
their assent to those deductions,' they are under an 
imperative necessity of forsaking the principle from 
which they legitimately have been derived. 

What has already been adduced may serve to 
shewjL that, if we were to be accepted and rewarded 
solely on account of our actions, the system would 
involve great injustice, that it offers very material 
obstacles to mental holiness and religious improve- 
ment. What remains to be. considered is its impro- 
priety and inexpediency. These may be shewn from 
its dangerous effects on the morals, — tliQ facilities 
which it affords to designing men to practise various 
impostures, and the corruptions of the Christian faith 
to which it naturally leads. These points will be 
briefly substantiated by facts. 

I. We have hitherto mentioned none but moral 
good works, the duty to perform which, rests on 
our relation to the members of the community, — 
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the utility of which our reason can teach us, — the 
obligation to which we can prove without reference 
to revelation. But these are not all. Scripture, 
indeed, commands us to do them ; but it also enjoins 
others in the shape of arbitrary commands, such as 
the observance of the Sabbath, public worship, 
baptism, the laying on of hands, the Lord's Supper, 
&c. The Mosaic law abounded in such prescribed 
ordinances. Now, had no precept whatever ex- 
isted on these points, the actions themselves would 
have been indifferent ; there would have been no 
sin either in their observance or omission. And 
even when the command has been issued, the inoral 
guilt of infringing it is rather implied than inherent in 
the thing itself. The sin is that of (Usobedience, whicli 
must always be immoral; but it is not otherwise a 
breach of a moral obligation, if we consider the 
action as disjoined from the precept. Naw all 
the actions done in obedience to these ai^itrary 
commands are useful only inasmuch as they'improve 
and discipline our minds, increase our piety, ex- 
tend our faith in God's promises, and our hope of 
their completion, and enlarge our love to him and 
our neighbour. They are profitable only so far as 
they are the assigned instruments — the appointed 
means of acquiring, retaining or heightening those 
heavenly graces, which urge us to moral purity. 
When, therefore, we attribute to them, as the doc- 
trine of Justification by Works compels us to do, an 
intrinsic value of their own, one which in truth can 
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never belong to them, we instantly deprive them of 
their native recommendations. Besideis^ doing this, 
we seriously injure the senise of moral crbIigation> 
and perplex our apprehensions^ of right and wrong*, 
by making indifferent actions moral offences. We 
abliterate the great and broad line of demarcation 
between vice and virtue* Such actions, therefore, 
though commanded by Ood, yet, having been sepei- 
rated from the purpose which tie designed them to 
answer, and stripped of their efficacy to purify md 
enlighten the mind, they become deadwarksr^yfw^B 
than unprofitable, because they must end in supersti- 
tion and bigotry. Such was the system which our Lord 
reprobated. *' Woe unto you. Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith : these ought 
ye to^have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done ^" *' Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven 
against men : for ye neither go in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in g." All 
this was the consequence of Justification by Works. 
II. It has been above observed, that Justification 
by Works implies that '* we shall be rewarded pre- 
cisely to the extent in which our good actions exceed 
our bad ones." From this it may be inferred that 
any portion of the former will obliterate an equal 
quantity of the latter. We can, therefore, compen* 

' Matt.xxiii. 23. ' Matt, xxiii. 13. 
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sate for the absence of some virtues by the obser- 
vance of others. We can compromise some of our 
sins by extraordinary good works in addition to those 
which we should have wrought spontaneously. The 
consequence of this doctrine, which is clearly de- 
ducible from the merit of works, is notoriously shown 
by the experience of ages. Many will part with 
their gold, who will not forsake their sins. Many 
will build a house to God, who will not allow him 
to dwell in their own hearts. Others, to make 
amends (as they fancy) for their vices, will submit 
to personal privation, toil and watching- They 
consider pilgrimage a good substitute for holiness, 
and think penance preferable to repentance. Self- 
interested men have always laboured to enhance the 
merit of such actions, well knowing that they may 
easily be applied to lucrative purposes. Hence the 
importance attached by them to fasting, prayer 
that consisted of tedious, vain repetitions, bodily 
maceration, and every species of ascetic discipline, 
as in themselves available to salvation. Hence, (prayer 
having adirect and positive merit) it was unimportant 
whether the devotee understood the language in 
which he addressed God or not. Hence, the death- 
beds of the profligate rich were beset by avaricious 
and grasping ecclesiastics ; and they were persuaded 
ID those moments of imbecility and terror, that they 
might avoid the punishment of their sins by devoting 
their property to the church, and atone for a life 
spent in dishonour to God, by erecting a temple to 
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his glory. All this was the consequence of Justifica- 
tion by Works. 

Ill, According to the same system we are entitled 
to heaven, if we commit no sins, and discharge our 
several obligations as they are presented to us. It 
also implies that we can do this, since God exacts 
nothing of his responsible creatures which they are 
not able to perform. Tfee doctrine of original sin, 
or of the least bias towards sin inherent in mail is 
incompatible, therefore, with justification by works, 
which makes us independent of assistance, from on 
high, because all good works which are effected by 
grace counteracting such a natural bias, must clearly 
be destitute of merit. If, however, notwithstanding 
our efforts, we should still have some sins to answer 
for, they can be neutralized in the manner above 
described, perhaps compounded for beforehand. 
This, then, being all that is required, so far from 
accounting ourselves " after all unprofitable servants," 
we mayy after meriting heaven, and we can^ go a 
step further. We may live in abject wretchedness 
ourselves, ^ and give the whole of our substance to 
religious purposes. Prayer, abstinence, mortification 
of the body, and every other meritorious exercise 
may be carried to any extent we please. Thus we 
may lay up a stock of redundant merit far beyond 
what our own occasions, require, unless we would 
make eternal glory mo7*e eternal, heaven more 
heavenly, and infinite happiness still more infinite. 
If this be true, (and it cannot be denied by one who 
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avows justification by Works alone) we havfe fairly^ 
established the merits of the saints and works of su- 
pererogation, whichour Church has unequivocally and' 
laudably condemned in her fourteenth article. These 
are the great bulwarks and strong holds of superstition. 
If a person once believe in these supererogatory funds 
of merit, it requires very little additional credulity 
to think that the holy men to whom they belong can 
transfer them to whom they please, or sell them, or 
bequeath them as a legacy to their successors. Hence, 
came that Romish treasure-house of merit, accumu- 
lated by all the saints in the calendar, which in the 
days of ignorance proved so lucrative. Hence the in- 
famous traffic of indulgences and free pardons for sin, 
which by anticipating guilt tempted men to commit 
vice, and under the pretence of religion sanctioned 
the blackest crimes. Hence even the invocation 
of the saints themselves, and all the blasphemies that 
attend this open and shameless idolatry. Hence 
the gigantic power of the sovereign Pontiff, which 
terminated in the most oppressive and intolerable 
tyranny under which man ever groaned; one, which 
was only destroyed by the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, which sprang to life again with the revi- 
val of literature, and, like the sun at his rising, dis- 
persed the thick darkness in which Christendom had 
been involved. All these were the consequence^ of 
justification by works. 

These dreadful results would not, I am well aware, 
have followed that doctrine in an enlightened age, 
because persons of information invariably forsake 
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their principles, when they lead them to contradict 
their understandings, always preferring inconsistency 
to absurdity. But they are the natural and luxuriant 
growth of an ignorant age ; and we know by expe- 
rience that, when they have once taken root, they 
continue to keep their ground, notwithstanding the 
present diffusion of knowledge. Similar causes in 
similar circumstances will always produce similar 
effects. The same principles in the same state of 
the public mind will always lead to the same reli- 
gious belief and the same tone of morals. 

IV, "When man had fallen from original righteous- 
ness, and thereby became a sinful creature, in the 
power of his ghostly enemies, and the slave of sin 
and death, God was pleased to promise a Redeemer, 
through faith in whose atonement for sin the whole 
race might be restored to that spiritual and moral 
eminence from which it had fallen, and be recon- 
ciled to Heaven. To preserve that faith and confi- 
dence in God's promises, he appointed the ordinance 
of sacrifice, which at once represented the mode in 
which that expiation for sin should be effected, and 
constituted, on the part of him who offered it, an act 
or declaration oi faith, to which, and not to the blood" 
of bulls and of goats, was attached the remission of 
sins. They who in early ages departed from the 
worship of the one true God, still adhered to the out- 
ward ordinance ; and all these, with many, perhaps, 
who still adhered to the Deity's unity, failed to re- 
member, or studiously forgat, the import of the sa- 
crifices which still they continued to offer, with un- 
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wearied and desperate pertinacity clinging to the 
merit of dead works. What ideas could their poste- 
rity have of that Deity, who was to be appeased by the 
blood of the brute creation shed on his altars ? Could 
they form any, even the most distant notions of the 
eternal holiness, the necessary purity and the un- 
blemished sanctity of Him who inhabits eternity ? 
Would they not rather consider him as a vindictive 
and ferocious Deity, who was only to be pacified by 
the fattest of their herds and the choicest of their 
flocks? Contemplate then the feelings of one who 
knew himself to be particularly obnoxious to the 
Divine wrath ; take a whole nation, if you will, 
deeply impressed with a sense of its sinfulness, hor- 
ror-struck at the prospect of God's vengeance, till 
the panic rises to fanaticism, and what will be its 
language? " Wherewith shall he come before the 
Lord, and bow" himself " before the high God ?" 
" Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ?" No. — He will 
find something nearer and dearer to him, whose sa- 
crifice may assuage the vengeance of so irascible and 
capricious a deity. He will give his " first-born for" 
his " transgression, the fruit of his " body for the 
sin of his " soul ■." Thus have we fairly traced human 
sacrifices to the doctrine of Justification by Works. 

In addition, therefore to the injustice which the 

doctrine of our acceptance with God on account of 

our good works would introduce into the system of 

the Divine economy, wehavealso shewn its r'mpropnWy 

• - ' Mic. vi. 6, 7, 
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,wA inexpediency ; we have proved that it is fraught 
,with danger and peril, that it leads to flagrant im- 
. morality, that it affords opportunities of glaring 
.'impostures upon the credulity which it nourishes^ 
that it encourages the ambitions views of those 
who would convert heaven and injimortality into a 
profitable merchandize,, that it ends in the most 
'dreadful corruptions of Christianity, that it has ter- 
'm^inated in most inhuman rites, and that, by destroy- 
ing the foundation of moral purity, it opposes a very 
.formidable obstacle to mental holiness. 

I pped not add, except for the purpose of drawing 
my <jonclusio^ from what has been advanced, that 
.the inferences which have been enumerated, could 
iiot possibly have sprung from true religion. Justi- 
^eatioi^ by works naturally led to them. By rear 
zoning from it, we have shewn that they cannot be 
'denied, an4 we have been supported in that reason- 
ing both by abstract argument and notorious facts^. 
JustificatiQn by. wprks, therefore, whether primary 
or jftnal, cannot be apart of true religion. 
; If it be legitimately proved that this doctrine is 
•no pairt of ^n^ religion, it is equally certain that it 
is an essjBntial part of every false one. The heathen 
systems of antiquity rested upon this alone. It is 
the only clue that will guide us through the labyrinth 
of the Romish superstition ; it is the only key ta its 
mysteries^ for iniquity has her mystery as well as 
godliness. Yet these exhibit but minor types of its 
malignity. If we would see it in full operation, if we 
would contemplate its triumph, we must behold it 
in India, whose pondejroHS, antique and awfully 
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imposing religion is the greatest monument of imman 
wickedness, credulity and pride that ever existed." 
The whole of the Hindoo mythology is a very in- 
structive comment on the doctrine of justification by 
works. 

I have not addressed you on this topic for the pur- 
pose of making harsh reflections on those who differ 
fromus. We have not gone outof onrway tocensure 
any body of professing Christians, still less to impute 
evil motives to them. In alluding to their doctrines, 
and in reprobating their mischievous tendency, we 
have but pursued the subject proposed for discussion, 
and referred those tenets to the baleful origin from 
which they took their existence. 

The subject of justification hy faith alone, the true 
Gospel doctrine of Christ and his apostles, that faith 
once delivered to the saints, and perpetuated by 
them to our times, "must be prosecuted in a subse- 
quent discourse. 

But before I dismiss you from this sacred place, 
allow me to impress upon your minds, particularly 
those who are young, the necessity of closely inves- 
tigating, and of thoroughly sifting every principle of 
faith and of action, before you avow or maintain it. 
No doctrine can be more plausible than that of jus- 
tification by works. None can be proposed to ns, 
which at first sight appears more reasonable and 
equitable. It is not till we have completely ex- 
amined its meaning, and pursued it to its conse- 
quences, that we discover how fallacious and im- 
posing those first appearances were. 
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Hence arises a new inducement, a fresh obligation 
to continued watchfulness and unwearied research^ 
" Little children, let no man deceive you." And 
may God Almighty, who is '* the Judge of all the 
earth,** and can only " do right,'* so assist our feeble 
endeavours to learn his will and serve him with fide- 
lity, that we may finally be accepted by Him for 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Heb. xj. 1. 

Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence <^ 
things not seen. 

Faith, in the primary signification of that word, 
means a firm belief, which the scriptural use of the 
term confines to objects of a religious and spiritual 
nature. The words which have been just recited 
are rather a description than a definition; and with 
the assistance of similar descriptive phrases will en- 
able us to obtain accurate conceptions of that inter- 
nal principle in the mind, whose operation on our con- 
duct makes it well pleasing to God, — through which 
we are to be justified before him. For unless we 
accurately distinguish between this and other simi- 
lar or analogous mental processes, it will be impos- 
sible to shew either its operation on the mind, its 
efficacy in promoting mental holiness, or its power 
to justify sinners, 

There is a slight difterence of opinion respecting 
the manner in which the original passage " has been 
interpreted in our authorized version, hut it will not 
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affect the uses to which we shall apply it. Perhaps 
it may be paraphrastically rendered, so as to convey 
the writer's full meaning, in the following manner. 
** Faith consists in a conviction of the reality of 
those heavenly things which we hope to attain, and 
a confidence in the actual existence of those spiri- 
tual things which are not palpable to our bodily 
senses." But hope is not the only affection of the 
mind which the inspired writers connect with faith 
'when its justifying property is alluded to. *' We 
through the Spirit," say« St. Paul, " wait for the 
hope of righteousness hy faith. For in Jesus Christ 
heither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
pumcision; but /ai/A which worketh by /ove**." To 
the Philippians he writes, " And having this confi- 
dence, I know that I shall abide and continue with 
you all for your furtherance and Joy oi faith ^" Hope, 
joy, and the love of God are therefore essential ad- 
jimcts, or rather integral parts, of that faith by 
which men are to be justified before God. These 
affections of the mind, in connection with faith, are 
also in other places of Scripture joined with the cir- 
cumstance mentioned in our text, that the objects 
of faith do not come under the cognizance of our 
external organs of perception. St Paul says, ^' we 
are saved by hope : but hope that is seen is not hope : 
for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? 
But if we hope for that which we see not, then do 
we with patience wait for it**." '' Eye hath not 

^ Gal. V. 5, 6. ^ Phil. i. 25. ^ Rom. viii. 24, 25. 
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seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the. 
heart of man, the things which God hath prep^ed 
for them that love him*," Again, ^* We walk by 
faith, not by sights** He describes the *' King of 
kiaigs, and Lord of lords, who only hath immprta- 
lity," as " dwelling in the light whi<^ no man icasi. 
approach unto ; whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see '." St. Peter is not less explicit when, address- 
ing the members of the Universal Church, he speak& 
ef them, as *' kept by the power of God through 
fcaih unto salvation," — "that the trial of your faitfi 
*-T*might be found unto praise and honour at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ : whom having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory; receiving the end of your faith, even the salr 
vation of your souls*." 

The - passages which, have been adduced furnish 
us with two canons, which way serve as tests of the 
integrity and genuineness of that mental principle, 
faith, by which we may be justified before God, the 
presence or absence of which renders our actions 
pleasing or displeasing to him. 

First, The objects of faith are immaterial, entirely 
beyond the reach of our organized faculties. This 
refers to its origin in the mind. 
: Secondly, Faith naturally excites those affections 

• 1 Cor, ii. 9. ^ ^ Cor. v. 7. 

_ » 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. V 1 Pet. i. ^. 7, 8, 9. 
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of our minds which we call hope, joy and love. This 
refers to its effect on the mind. 

Thus is it " the substance of things hoped for," 
and " the evidence of things not seen/' We shall 
at present confine our attention to the origin of faith 
in the mind, reserving its effect on the mind for the 
subject of the ensuing discourse. Here we propose 
to consider what are its objects and materials, that 
our employment of the term may be in strict accord^ 
ance with apostolic usage, and to relieve ourselves 
firom the vagueness and uncertainty of general ex^ 
pressions. The necessity of doing this is very ob- 
vious. We cannot believe in that which we do not 
know ; but all our knowledge is not belief. Again, 
faith must consist of truths which we believe ; but 
all belief is not faith. Faith must be a belief in spi- 
ritual things ; but all faith is not Gospel faith; Fur^ 
ther, we cannot believe what we do not understand ; 
and yet it is equally true that most of the articles of 
our Christian faith are beyond the grasp of our 
reason. 

We are in the habit of employing the word belief 
in a remarkably lax manner, and there are few in our 
language to which more various senses are attached 
according to the pleasure of the speaker. Sometimes 
we say, that we believe that which is a self-evident 
truth ; sometimes, when we have certain knowledge 
of it from the testimony of our senses ; at others 
when the falsehood of the thing so believed involves 
an impossibility ; often when the truth to which we 
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assent has been rigidly demonstrated; we generally uae 
the phrase when there is far greater appearance of pro- 
bability in its favour than there is against it ; and we 
frequently so express ourselves, when we only suspect 
the fact to be as so stated. These senses, with all the 
modifications of which they are capable, are indiscrimi- 
nately attributed to this single word. Many of them 
are clearly improper. We cannot apply the term 
belief to self-evident things, or to those, the denial of 
which involves a contradiction in terms, or to any 
thing which is proved by the evidence of out senses, 
because this word implies the possibility oi disbelief , 
which cannot exist at all under the above circum- 
stances. For the* same reason, it is inapplicable to 
many parts of our acquired knowledge, where the 
nature of our researches precludes all doubt Strict 
demonstration amounts just as much to absolute cer- 
tainty as the testimony of our senses can do, and 
there can be no hesitation, whether we should receive 
what has been so submitted to us or not. "We there- 
fore pervert the word from its natural use, when we 
employ it with reference to what are called the 
accurate sciences. For instance, if an individual, in 
consequence of many concurrent indications, have 
strong reason to suspect the truth of some scientific 
principle hitherto unknown, previous to the accu- 
rate investigation which he purposes to institute, he 
may properly be said to believe it. Another, to 
whom he imparts that opinion, may disbelieve it. 
But, after he has proved its truth, and fairly shewn, 
that the fact cannot be otherwise, neither of them 
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a»n disbelieve it. For they then rather know^ than be-^ 
lieve it* Further, should the persoti who made the 
supposed discovery, afterwards notify it to others, 
who have not the means of verifying it, as he did^ 
and who are incompetent to understand the process 
by which he arrived at it, then it becomes on their 
parte a matter of belief y because they receive it upon 
testimony. One ignorant person may give, and an-i 
other may reftise credit to it ; each of them being de- 
cided by the degree of reliance which he places in 
the judgment, skill, research and veracity of the in- 
formant. 

- ..The materials of our knowledge have been divided 
into . two kinds. The first consists of selfrcvident 
truths^ those for which we have the testimony of pur 
senses, or rigid demonstration, or whatever else re^ 
moves the possibility o( doubt from minds that enjoy 
the full exercise of their faculties. This we call ab^ 
soiutecertamty. The second comprises all truths which 
w^ - receive upon moral evidence, that is, because 
there are stronger reasons for than against them ; 
and must result from a balance, of probabilities. 
This we may call mor/z/ conviction; and to this the 
term belief is^ with strict pix)priety applicable. Thus^ 
though we cannot believe in what we do not know, 
yet all our knowledge is not belief. . 

The distinction between these two kinds o{ 
knowledge is wholly independent of the degree of 
confidence which we place in their reality, although, 
for the sake of precision, we are compelled to call 
OOBQ. absolute (xriainty, and the other moral conviction i 
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It proceeds wholly from the difference in the mental 
processes by which we attain them, — the former 
excluding, and the latter admitting, scepticism. 
The " evidence of things not seen" may be equally 
powerful with that of things which are seen; a 
position which cannot well be doubted by those 
who remember that the actual existence of those 
things which our senses teach us, has been resolutely 
denied by one class of philosophers, notwithstanding 
the appellation which we have given to the knowledge 
so acquired. Indeed, we may frequently have- 
occasion to observe that the assurance of moral 
conviction is in many instances stronger than the 
other. A vigorous understanding is often more 
strongly impressed with a truth received upon, moral 
evidence, than a weak one can be of another, which 
his own senses might teach him without a single 
effort of reason. For instance, it is very easy for 
a person, without the assistance of revelation, to 
convince himself of the existence of a Deity who 
created and rules the universe, pursuing some fixed 
system of rewards and punishments, which he can 
so far trace as to be sure that it proceeds upon some 
general laws. All this he believes, and he receives 
it upon fiioral evidaice, because he has to consider 
whether it be more probable that the universe and 
all its beautiful arrangements are the design of an 
all-wise, all-powerful, and eternal Being, or the 
result of chance. His conviction of an omnipotent 
Creator is complete, and the certainty which exists 
in his own mind is not less than it is of those things 
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for which he )ias the witness of his own senses. He 
may be as firmly persuaded of it as he is of his own 
existence. But, on the contrary, a state of mind 
may exist/ or may be artificially produced, which 
renders the evidence of the senses themselves per- 
fectly useless. When we know that a perverse and 
superstitious education can so far delude persons 
bot otherwise deficient, as to induce a belief that 
the bread which we eat is not bread, and that the 
juice of the grape is not wine, it is in vain to assert 

that the testimony of our senses always produces 
stronger conviction than moral evidence does. 
The use of the terms which we have adopted to 
designate the two kinds of knowledge which we 
may possess, does not in the least imply that we 
must necessarily be less assured in our own minds 
of matters of faith, than we are of those which come 
tinder the cognizance of our senses. 

As all knowledge is not belief, so neither is * all 
belief faith. There is a wide distinction between 
faith and belief, if we take the latter word in its 
most extended signification. A very great portion 
of the knowledge which we possess, perhaps the 
^atest part of it, proceeds from moral evidence ; 
nor can we be perfectly aware of its extent without 
considering how much we depend for our acquired 
information upon the testimony of others. *' Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for," as well as 
" the evidence of things not seen." We may con- 
fidently receive many truths, of which our bodily 
organs do not certify us ; but unless they relate to 
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those spiritual things which are not accessible by 
man's bodily senses, and are calculated to excite 
joy, hope and the love of God, they cannot be de- 
scribed as objects of faith. It is granted that the 
truths of religion may not excite these feelings in 
us; but this circumstance, which is only attributable 
to the misconduct of our minds or our misapprehen- 
sion of the object of revelation, does not affect their 
general capacity and adaptibility to that end. Such 
a belief may undoubtedly be called faith, though it 
be only a profession of opinions that have no effect 
on the conduct ; and we shall find that sometimes it 
is so termed in Scripture. But such a faith is never 
mentioned in connection with justification ; which 
requires, as adjuncts to a belief of the understanding, 
those spiritual emotions, which we have already 
mentioned as its natural fruits ''. It is " with the 
heart" that " man believeth unto righteousness;" 
and, unless he do so, no " confession with the 
mouth" can be " made unto salvation *." 

*• " Fidem vero intelligimus non inanem et otiosam, sed earn quee 
per dilectionem operatur. Est enim vera et Christiana fides de qu£ 
hie loquimur, non sola notitia arlicuEorum fidei, et credulitas doctri- 
ne Christianas, dumtaxat hiatorica, sed una cum itld notitid, et ere- 
dulitate, firma fiducia miseiicordiae dei promissse propter Christum, 
qud videlicet certo persuademus ac statuimus eutn etiam nobis, 
misericord em ct propitium. Et lifec iides vere justificat, vere est 
salutifera, nonficta, cAortua, et hypocritlca ; sed oecessariohabet spem 
et charitatem sibi individtie conjunctas ; ac etiam studium beni 
vivendi; etbene operatur pro loco et occasione." Quidam doctrinte 
Christians^ articuH pro ecclesia Anglicana, 1540. 

' Rom. X. 10. 
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As we have shewn that all belief is not faith, s6- 
we Doiay further limit the sense which this word has, 
when used with reference to Justification, by addr 
ing, that all faith is not Gospel Faith. This limita- 
tion will effectually restrain our ideas of the term to 
that of the inspired writers, who apply it only to 
reriealed truths. When we: say, therefiMre, that faith 
jjustifies us before Go<{, we mean that we are ac- 
cepted by him on account of such a belief in the 
great and essential doctrines of Christianity, as in- 
duces us to devote all • our thoughts, faculties, ami 
affections to God. It is proper that the phrase should 
be so confined, indeed absolutely necessary, if we 
would understand God's word and derive spiritual- 
life from it. But if we examine the nature of that 
belief which is the result of natural religion, that 
*^ evidence of things not seen" which we can ob- 
tain without appealing to Revelation, we shall find 
that in kind it exactly resembles what we call Gos- 
pel Faith, though incalculably lower in degpree, and. 
weaker in efiicacy. Our reason may undoubtedly 
prove to us the existence of God ; it will point out 
to us his power, his wisdom and his goodness to 
man ; it may convince us of his superintending pro- 
vidence and the essential unity of his nature. We 
can trace in his moral government a design that the' 
good shall be rewarded and the wicked punished. 
We may gather that virtue is intended by this great 
and supreme Ruler to be tried by the ordeal of 
temptation and affliction. .We know that he has 
endowed us with high and noble capacities, which 
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-this world is wholly incapable of filling. All these 
observations induce a persuasion, more or less strong> 
that this life is a preparation for another, where 
persevering and suffering virtue will meet its recom- 
pense, where a more exact distribution of rewards 
and punishments will take place than is possible in 
a probationary state, and where the ardent aspira- 
tions of our immortal souls will be satisfied. All 
this has been most firmly admitted by some of the 
wisest and best men, who enjoyed not the benefit 
of revelation. They believed, then, in God, whom 
they had never seen, and in a future state, from 
which no one had ever returned to unfold its secrets 
to them. Their belief therefore was " the evidence 
of things not seen." But the manifest goodness and 
bounty of God in his glorious works must also have 
led to a return of grateful love and thankfulnessl 
The future reward of virtue must have kindled 
hope ; and the prospect of its recompense cannot but 
have produced joy and gladness of heart. This 
kind of belief operated, then, with considerable 
force upon their lives and conduct ; and, so far as 
it went, it exactly coincided with the Apostle's de- 
scription, being " the substance of things hoped 
for, — the evidence of things not seen." It was faith, 
but it was not Gospel Faith. And as the law of 
Moses addressed itself only to those who were under 
the law, so the Gospel of Christ speaks only to 
those who are acquainted with it, because it can 
appeal to no others, and therefor? it tells us nothing 
respecting the spiritual state of those who are 
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strangers to it We know, however, that a neglect 
of the light which natural religion affords us, in-» 
volves men in condemnation for sin not less than a 
disregard of God's written law; and by parity of 
reason it might be inferred that a due employment 
of it would be pleasing to the Almighty. St. Paul, 
when he proves the universality of that condemna- 
tion, applies the'principle to the Gentiles as well as 
to the Jews. He convicts the latter of sin for not 
keeping the law; and the former for disregarding 
the dictates of natural religion, *' because," say* 
he, *Vthat which may be known of God is manifest 
in them; for God hath shewed it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse : because 
that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darken6d ^." Scripture^ however, says nothing res- 
pecting that faith which rests only on natural reli- 
gion; In its use of that term it speaks only of the 
revelation t^ grace and mercy through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have no right to form even a surihise of 
what is the divine will riespefcting those upright, ad- 
mirable and eminent characters who adorned the 
world, (shining like dim lights, that seem more 
bright from their contrast with the surrounding dark- 

*: Rom.i. 19, %0,%\, 
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ness,) before life and immortality were brought to 
light by the Gospel, — who, living without the law, 
were yet a law to themselves. We cannot, and we 
must not, imagine any other mode of acceptance 
with God than that which he has revealed. " Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ'." His ministers must be content to 
know nothing but " Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied "." They must insist only upon God's covenanted 
mercies, — they must dwell solely on his precious 
promises, — they must enlarge only on the riches of 
his grace, through that only name under heaven 
given unto men by which they may be saved. But 
they would transgress their authorized powers, — 
they would step beyond their commission if they 
pretended to Umil his graces and mercies to those 
which are covenanted in the Gospel. We know that 
" His tender mercies are over all his works " ;" and 
as we are informed " that many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven," 
while " the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
into outer darkness"," surely it is not impossible 
that in that favoured company may be found some of 
those illustrious strangers to their Father's kingdom, 
whose imperfect faith we have just alluded to ? 

I have been the more anxious to put the subject 
in this point of view, because there is a common, 

' 1 CSt, iii. 11. "■ 1 Cor. ii. 2. " Ps. cxlv. 9. 

• Mutl. viii. II, 12 

e2 
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though most erroneous opinion, that the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith necessarily begets sentiments 
of an illiberal and bigoted nature, consigning to 
perdition alt who have not enjoyed the benefits of 
Revelation. We have, it is true, proved nothing 
respecting their condition hereafter, for this plain 
reason, because we kno^ nothing of it :• but* we 
have clearly shewn that it is a perfectly gratuitous 
supposition, destitute of the least warrant from 
Scriptural authority. 

It has been made apparent that the term Faith, 
when spoken of with reference to Justification, has 
for its object those revealed truths which regard in- 
visible and ' spiritual things,— -truths which,, when 
firmly believed, excite in us the most powerful emo- 
tions of which our minds are susceptible, joy, hope 
and love. We have carefully distinguished it from 
our reception of other truths, both by its ovigmin 
the mind, and its^ effect on the liiind, and from every 
species of analogous belief that has not the mystery 
of man^s redemption for its object: Thus, byway 
of illustration^ scientific truths are knowledge^ but 
they are not belief; as they come under the descrip- 
]tion of absolute certainty. Historical facts are belief, 
as they rest upon testimony, but not faith; for, 
though we receive them upon moral conviction, they 
neither relate to invisible things, nor excite our 
afiections. A belief in the /^ eternal power and 
Godhead" of the Creator is faith, but it is not Gospel 
faith, because independent of its weakness in Influ- 
encing the conduct, it has no reference to the deli- 
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very of mankind from the slavery of sin and the 
dominion of death. But a belief that Jesus Christ 
" is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
■only, but also for the sins of the whole world'';" 
that he has, '* by the grace of God," tasted " death 
for every maa'' ;" that he has saved us, in a state of 
enmity against God, being both unable and unwil- 
ling to deliver ourselves; that he " gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works';" that "after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins °," he entered " into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for usy at once our 
High Priest, our Prophet, and our King ; that he 
supports his church by the continual grace of his 
Holy Spirit vouchsafed to all his disciples, and so 
" is with" them " alway, even unto the end of the 
world ";" this belief, apprehended with a lively ap- 
plication of the truth to our own individual cases, is 
the faith of the Gospel, by which we obtain all its 
privileges and promises, and are accounted innocent 
in God's sight. This is that faith, " the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence ofthings not seen," 
by which " a man is justified without the deeds of 
the Jaw'." It has Christ for its object, " whom, not 
having seen," we " love ; in whom, though now" we 
" see him not, yet believing," we " rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory '." 
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We observed above, that it is impossible to be- 
lieve that which we do not understand ; that is, we 
must have clear and distinct ideas of the import of 
any proposition submitted to our judgment; for 
without this we cannot know its meaning, still less 
€an we estimate the evidence upon which it rests> 
and investigate its truth. This shews us how indis- 
pensable an ally reason is Ao faith, and points out 
the absurdity of those who have separated them,, or 
supposed them conflicting principles* Reason is 
required to exercise her power before we can un- 
derstand any doctrine ; when it is understood^ she 
must calculate^ the testimony in both directions, and 
then decide whether the preponderance^ is for or 
against it. We may, further, understand a truth 
with great distinctness, although our reason could 
never have discovered it, and, when informed of it, 
is unable to shew us why or Aom? the fact should be 
as so stated. The truth of this is very obvious. If 
it were said in former ag^s that the ocean ^bbed and 
flowed, and in that flux and. reflux observed a strict 
accordance with certain positions of. the two great 
lights which God has placed in the firmament of the 
heavens, every person would have understood the pro- 
position, and must have believed it. But no one could 
know whi/ the truth was so ; that is, he could not cow- 
prehend it, though it was a matter of ahiolute certaifriy. 
But as soon as the great philosopher -explained the 
causes of that phaenomenon, the above proposition 
was both understood and comprehended. It is un- 
reasonable, therefore, to complain that Scripture 
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Exacts from us an assent to what we do not under- 
stand. It is worse than unreasonable, for the objec- 
tion itself is untrue. Were it valid, it would justify 
a denial of self-evident facts, which our daily percep- 
tions teach us. " As the reasonable soul and flesh 
is one man : so God and man is one Christ %" We 
understand both these positions, but cannot compre- 
hend the former any more than the latter, and the one 
is no more contrarif to our reason than the other. 
There is nothing laid down as a matter of faith, 
either in Scripture or in our formularies and confes- 
sions of faith, which we cannot understand. Were 
it otherwise in any one case, belief would be impos- 
sible, reason would be dethroned from that high 
seat which she ought always to occupy in the hu- 
man breast ; and there could be no such thing as 
faith in the mind. If a person make a confession of 
belief in a language which he does not understand, 
then there can be no faith, because there is no assent 
of the reason, for he attaches no ideas to the words 
which he utters. But when he declares his belief 
in a trinity of persons in one supreme and undivided 
Godhead, though we confess he never can know how 
that personal individuality is consistent with the Di- 
vine unity, we still contend that he understands the 
truth to which he declares his consent with the 
greatest distinctness. It is true, he cannot apprehend 
that truth with his bodily faculties, nor can he com- 
prehend it with his reasoning powers. If he see the 

• Creed, rooimonly cMcd t!ial nf Si, Ailiaiiasius. 
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truth at all, it must be by faith^ for spirituail things 
must be "spiritually discerned V Beholding the 
truth, the reality of those things which are not made 
manifest to our senses, through that medium faith, 
we may be truly said to ** see through a glass, 
darkly." But that imperfection will not always ac- 
conxpany ug. When we are divested .of the earthly 
Jiabiliments which we now wear, faith will be lost in 
sight; we shall see as we are seen, " face to face,'* 
and ** know even as also" we are "known V We 
shall then comprehend, as well as understand, those 
" things" which are " not seen," of which faith now 
forms our sole conviction. 

Having thus explained the origin of faitih in the 
mind, aud ahewii the distinction between that and 
Other analogous modes of belief, we shall in conclur 
«ion make a few observations pertinent to our sub- 
ject, respecting the evidence upon which the mater 
rjals of .our faith rest. 

We have stated that the conviction of the reality 
cif immaterial and invisible things may frequently be 
stronger than it is for those things of which pur 
sepses can give us certain information. The reason 
of this is, that our senses may in various ways be 
jimposed upon. Let us reverse the supposition, and 
we shall meet another difficulty. Our senses may^ 
;and often do, impose upon us, when our habitual de- 
pendence on them makes us desperately sceptical 
pf the reality of apy thing which they do not notify 

! 1 qpr. ii. 14- M Cox. ?tm. 12. 
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;to us. We are apt not only to depend upon them in 
those things which they teach us, but frequently, in 
consequence of that habit, we are inclined to reject 
others, of which they cannot give us any information, 
■merely because they have failed to do so. This pro- 
.pensity of course only shews itself in matters to 
which moral evidence alone applies, and it there pro- 
duces an undue degree of incredulity. It is one of 
the frailties of human nature to disbelieve things, 
merely because they are " not seen," when there is 
sufficient evidence of their truth. 

The plea which is advanced by persons thus scep- 
tical is, that the thing proposed for their belief is 
■" contrary to their experience." In this expression 
both these words are taken in wrong senses. The 
materials of the Christian faith are not contrary to 
their experience ; they are only beyond the circle of 
what we have styled absolute certainty : and experi- 
ence, being only applicable to things placed in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, is improperly applied 
.in this case, because the same circumstances cannot 
■recur. For instance ; the Indian who lived in the 
torrid zone, refused to believe that in northern cli- 
mates it is possible to walk on the surface of the 
waters in a particular state of the atmosphere. He 
said that it was contrary to his experience. Hume 
refused to beheve that Jesus Christ walked on 
the waters of the sea of Tiberias, when there was 
no such facilitating cause. He urged that it was 
contrary to his experience. Now both these persons 
were in the same situation. Each refused his assent 
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to the things which he had not witnessed with his 
own bodily organs of sense, and for no other reason. 
It is clear that no evidence but that of miracles can 
substantiatie a claim to a divine commission. The 
Indian disbelieved the existence 6f ice^ because he 
was a stranger to those climates in which the cold is 
so intense as to congeal water. The infidel dis- 
believed the reality of our Lord's miracles, because 
the circumstances of the world, during his own life- 
time and for many previous ages, had never called 
for such an interposition of divine power. His togu- 
ment would have been more fairly stated, had he 
said that he disbelieved revelation, because revela- 
tion did not come within the scope of his personal 
experience. ' ' 

The all wise being has left us free choice of belief 
or disbelief in those things which he has revealed t6 
us. Had the evidence of Christianity beeil so great 
as to overpower the mind, there could have been ho 
K)om for belief. All would then have been absolute 
cWtainty. We should then have known what it 
teaches, without any exercise of the judgment. The 
mind would have required no exercise of its powers, 
no discipline in its habits of thinking, nO careful coib- 
duc t of its reasoning faculties . There would, there- 
fore have been no meriti (that is nothing praiise^ 
worthy) in so cultivating the understanding as 16 
keep its faculties in their nativte vigour, ahd^presenre 
it from prejudice and error. In short, we should have 
had no choice between belief and disbelief. The 
wisdom of God, which has made this state* a prepaf- 
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ration for a future one, where our reasoning faculties 
as well as our moral perceptions will be extended 
far beyond our present conceptions, has made this 
world a place oi mental as well as moral trial. 

Christian faith has two great enemies to contend 
with, credulity on the one side, and incredulity on the 
other. The former of these, comprising every descrip- 
tion of fanaticism and superstition, receives what is 
presented to it without sufficient testimony, often 
when there is none at all. The latter rejects when 
there is ample evidence to justify beUef. Between 
these two extremes lies that fair, candid and liberal 
frame of mind, which, both in worldly and spiritual 
matters, is the only basis of truth and real wisdom. 

It is not uncommon for persons, who have indis- 
tinct apprehensions upon this subject, to speak of 
faith as something contrasted, if not quite incon- 
sistent, with reason. The true state of the ease is, 
that it cannot possibly exist without this; since it is 
clear, that whenever we forsake our reason, we must 
fall into one of the above mentioned dangerous erroff. 
Their provinces are no doubt widely dissimilar ; be- 
cause faith relates to objects quite beyond the reach of 
unassisted reason. But, unless the evidence on which 
we receive it appeals to our reason, and is corrobo- 
rated by it, faith cannot exist as a settled principle 
of action. It would be perpetually changing and 
wavering with the unmanageable caprice of our ima- 
ginations. After being once convinced, that what 
the Scriptures relate of our Saviour is true, that he 
died on the cross to expiate our sins, that he rose 
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from the dead in proof of a future resurrection iri 
which we are to partake, that he ascended into hea- 
ven to make intercession for us, (all which cannot be 
believed on our part without the exercise of our rea- 
son,) these truths, and all others revealed by him, 
must be received, because they are so communicated 
to us, and not from any ability residing in ourselves 
to judge abstractedly of their truth or falsehood; 
We cannot prove them independently of inspiration, 
otherwise revelation would not have been given by 
the Almighty ; and reason may well be said to usurp 
the place of faith when it attempts to do so. 
. A true, correct and lively faith in revelation de- 
pends, therefore, upon the sound exercise of our rea- 
son and judgment ; upon our distinction between 
the provinces assigned to these and to faith ; upon 
the sincerity, simplicity and singleness of heart with 
which we begin and pursue our search after truth ; 
upon our freedom from prejudice and vicious incli- 
nations. Hence the great importance attached to it 
in Scripture. Hence does our acceptance with God 
depend, not on the intrinsic value of our actions, but 
on this quality of the mind, which is a token of in- 
nocence of purpose, purity of thought, and integrity 
of judgment. 

In comparing the evidence of the things which are 
seen with those which are not seen, we have casually 
fallen upon the distinction between the flesh and 
the spirit, the carnally and the spiritually minded, 
upon which the apostolic writers so frequently en^ 
lat^ge. It is nothing else but an attachment s^nd be- 
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sotted fondness for the objects of sense that deadens 
our apprehension of spiritual things. This devotion 
to the world (which is but another name for sin) en- 
feebles the mind, weakens the judgment, and de- 
praves the affections. And unless the torrent of 
these earthly desires be arrested in its course, it will 
carry away with it both our sound reason and our 
kindly feelings ; incapacitating us both from feeling 
joy, hope and love for the good tidings of the Gos- 
pel, and from perceiving the validity of that evidence 
on which the Gospel rests. " We look not," says 
the Apostle, " at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen : for the things which are 
seen are temporal ; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal V This is a distinction, which the world, 
and they that are of the world, never did, and so long 
as that character is retained, never caii comprehend. 
Their conduct seems to indicate a persuasion that 
all the visible and tangible objects that surround 
them, and their own earthly frames are eternal. 
They make provision for futurity, as if they were 
never to quit the present scene ; and enjoy God's 
good gifts, as if he would never call them to account 
for the talents which he has entrusted to their use. 
They do not, perhaps, in speculation deny the being 
of God or his attributes ; they acknowledge his 
justice, his truth and his mercy; they may even as- 
sent to all the truths of the Gospel; but in their lives 
they deny them ; praying to God as if they wanted 
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nothing, and yet thanking him as if they had re- 
ceived nothing. ^ 

But '' we know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in th^ 
heavens*.'* The more our conviction of heavenly 
things increases, in the same proportion is our per-* 
suasion of the permanence of visible things dimir 
nished. We ourselves abide in this state but for a 
few short years ; and the objects which constitute 
our earthly pleasures, will soon follow, us. Con-^ 
stant vicissitude, and the unceasing change which 
we observe around us, are but tokens of that destrue*- 
tion which awaits all the works of God, which are 
the objects of our corporeal senses. He will consign 
them to annihilation, as he first produced them from 
nothing. Our exalted notions of the grandeur and 
magnificence of creation ought but to magnify our 
ideas of the importance and greatness of the human 
soul, which is destined to survive it, and, like its 
Almighty Author, is incapable of decay. The purely 
spiritual essence, which is now incarcerated in this 
frail tenement of clay, will live for ever, to know 
and feel the certainty, the absolute reality of those 
things, which here cannot be seen, as well as to wit- 
ness the unsubstantial and perishing natiir^ of the 
thmgs which are seen. That ethereal ^|[nrit can 
attain to either extreme of good or evil. And as it 
is capable of the lowest degree of wickedness and 

•* 2 Cor. V.I. 
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misery, so there is no assignable limit to its capacity 
for happiness and glory, wheif^ after walking here 
'* by faith and not by sight," it shall be reunited to 
Him who is invisible to earthly eyes, the fountain 
of life and light, the source of all perfection, in whose 
presence is joy for evermore. 
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In a former discourse we endeavoured to shew tbat 
if Justification by Works formed any part ,of:^lie 
scheme of revelation, it would involve great par?^ 
tiality and injustice, so far a& the integrity,^ ttMl 
divine attributes was concerned. When hmaan/^inti 
terests, our advancement in true holiness^ ^d ^wt 
general welfare of the species were taken int^ jew- 
sideration, it was found to be a very datigerpus- 4(^t 
trine, being a sure foundation for credulity,, sup^i- 
stition, avarice, profligacy, and imposture, t^t^uil^ 
upon it what superstructure they pleaser^xr iSg^jp^b 
was then said of the inefficacy of a m^re ^loraliiOMJ^ 
to ensure purity of heart, of the misrepff|e|^|Btti#nfi 
to which it is liable, and the abuse, to wl^t|^j|iatu- 
rally leads, that it is deemed sup^rfljAo^g to enlarge 
further upon that subject. With far more satisfac^ 
tion may we turn our minds to the effects which a 
sincere and humble faith in Christ produces on the 
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belierer's mind. The great truths of Christianity 
cannot be apprehended with a lively application of 
them to ourselves, without exciting our best feelings 
and kindling our warmest affections. If they do 
this, our faith will evince its presence by outward 
acts prompted by these powerful emotions. They 
will shew themselves in active exertions for man's 
benefit and God's glory, because such strong mo- 
tives cannot possibly lie dormant in our minds. To 
suppose the contrary would be to falsify every esta- 
blished principle of human conduct, and violate all 
those general laws which the human heart obeys. It 
is very true that a perfectly accurate belief in re- 
vealed truth ma^ exist without producing these con- 
sequences, since it mai/ fail to excite those feelings 
by which it is intended to influence the conduct. 
We may receive it with the understanding' and give 
it the assent of our reason ; but this will be of no 
avail, unless we clearly perceive how it applies to 
the circumstances of our own situation, and aflbrds 
a remedy for all the evils to which our present con- 
dition is exposed. Though such a belief in Christ 
be " the evidence of things not seen," by referring 
to objects which are beyond the range of our bodily 
senses; it does not produce hope, joy, or the love 
of God; it is not " the substance of things hoped 
for," and therefore must be excluded from our idea 
of d, justifying faith. 

" The end of the commandment is charity out of 
a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned." This sentence entirely agrees with those 
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which have beentfitlreadyMEiddaced oi^ the subjects ^f 
Justification by^Faitk ; r but tt^sturpadses them coMi^^ 
derabl^ in strength^ cleaarfii666 aad precision. a;I«t in^ 
forms W^^kdLtiChdfdt^j^ or that sincere love of hGUkI 
which induces man to obey himy ii^ Jthefpreat end and 
object of 4heX/hrii»tian faith. ^^^litcdBoiii^mates that 
this unfeigned^ and liTely/^t^ produces >thatioye of 
God, by |mri(^iiig thd ti^trt and^cleaalsing the con- 
sciencei - *' The end of the ebmniandment is t^a^ 
rity, out oi a pure heart> and of -stgood conscience, 
and 'of feith linli^igqied." ' Thi^ thew»:»»^tbat (the 
t^asen Why justification is inade t<> depeod on faitb^ 
is siiz^iy thte ^that faith, by it& natikrai openevtaoii 
en th#mind^ ttan, has a power to exterminate Jin 
as a principle of action^ to produce menjtal pnrity, 
and promote active virtue, fargreateirit^anlaiqr mo^ 
r^^^roiffe, and to^an extent in wiiidi<noiotixer oobdi<»- 
tion of acc<^tahc€i with KSroA^^is^uld have possessedit^ 
If, th^efore, it Clin be proved l^at fait^ by aii^y 
apprehebsion and application to ouraeh^es; o£ the 
truths of the Oospel naturally produces tiliese>eflbot8, 
then it will ^ apparefiit lliati as a means^ of > reconbl- 
liation witb^ heaven, ^it'iii^' perfectly ^reasonable and 
just, not only ineeting^^ll man's wants ^ andineeessl^ 
tiei&, but 6titirely falnrmonisiing with ii^ altrilSkUtes trf 
Almighty pet^cliosE: ^ Let ^ J theft, eihfobaf^rwhat 
efiects, in mibdi^^^^^itiai^^cdn^HuteditiiiglU^ 

expected from a beli€lf in^ the great^es&jsiitililsmf ^he 
Christian religion. '^ ' *' '*'^^ '^ ,<!^i iijr.n-k 

The Scriptureifs invariably repre^ntvtei ^s^the ho- 
liness and purity of the eternal great Cause of all. 
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To this they add the property of unchanging and 
unchangeable happiness, as necessarily belonging 
to him, an attribute which nothing can either in- 
crease or diminish. The glorious intelligences and 
beatified spirits that surround him, derive from kirn 
alone whatever portion of holiness and felicity they 
possess. We are also taught that these qualities 
are inseparably and necessarily connected, not only 
in him who unites in his own essence all possible 
perfection, but also in those who are permitted to 
approach him, in whatever proportions they may be 
able to attain moral excellence. They can be happy 
only so far as they are holy. By those eternal laws 
which govern the spiritual as well as the material 
world, he has declared that sin and misery shall be 
constant companions. So great is the natural anti- 
pathy between vice and happiness, so inveterate 
their repugnance to each other, that they must for 
ever be irreconcileable. We can ourselves establish 
some part of this important truth by observing the 
tenor of God's moral government in the present 
life. The information derived from that source cor- 
responds with that obtained from his written word 
so exactly, that we can readily assent to the doc- 
trine there laid down, that " there is no peace to 
tiie wicked*," and that without holiness " no man 
shall see the Lord '." There is something very alarm- 
ing, and oppressively awful to the feelings of sinful 
creatures, such as we must know ourselves to be, 
in this view of the necessary connection between 

^'* •"* Isaiah Wii. 21. ' Heb.xii. I*. 
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holiness and happiness^ the strict alliance of misery 
with wickedness. It is calculated to impress upon 
our minds a fearful conviction^ that^'the rewards ^nd 
punishments of futurity will not be distributed arbi^ 
trarily, or, as it were, by a mere slot of volitibn on 
the part of our Judge, but Ht pursuance of fixeS 
principles andimmutable laws, 'as definite and XiiiA 
erring as those obeyed bjFthe visible creation. 

We cannot but be aware that there is a tendency 
to evil,— ^a proneness to sin inherent in our naturt^^ 
The^slightest acquaintance with the workings of ptfif 
Own hearts must teach us thid fact, and a very i^mttlt 
knowledge of man'^ history will induce us to gene- 
ralize it. If there were no strong bias towards isin 
in our natural disposition, that is, if the n^chamcal 
inducements to virttie and vice exactly balanced mite 
another, the annals of our specieiH^ imitedfd of morti^ 
fying us with the dreadftil details of human iniquity^ 
would either exhibit equal quantities of thwe olppcA 
site qualities, or would contain records of neither. 

That man is to a considerable extent Veak and 
wicked, we therefore knoW without the aid %f reve- 
lation. Scripture confirms us in that persuasion, 
but it tell^ us touch hioVe;^— giving uS ail insight into 
thei character of the humail heart, which otii* own 
investigation of it wbuld never have attained, a 
knowledge of its dark intricafeies which cfto'^nljr'!^ 
derived from him who made it, by whom sfll *ite 
thoughts are intimately known, and from whom 
none of its secrets are hid. It insists upon thj^ac- 
knowledged fact of our native depravity to an extent 
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of which we had no conception ; it informs us of the 
corifirmed dominion which sin exercises over us ; it 
tells us that we are wholly unable to deliver ourselves 
from her tyranny, or rescue ourselves from the 
grasp of her terrible associate, death: And while it 
acquaints us with the manner in which these great 
enemies to our peace were introduced into a crea- 
tion which was " very good" when it came from 
the hands of its Maker, it asserts the magnitude of 
that universal guilt to a degree in which our pride 
is most reluctant to admit its stain. Thus situated, 
convinced of our unconquerable propensity to sin, 
and taught that we are both unable and unwilling 
to save ourselves ; satisfied of the necessary connec- 
tion between that criminality and the punishment 
which God has denounced against the workers of 
iniquity, we are confronted with his pure and per- 
fect law. In that code we behold, as reflected in a 
mirror, the purity and holiness of that unapproach- 
able, eternal and all-perfect Being, whom we are 
commanded to resemble. It exhibits to us the de- 
mands of his justice, exacting from us that innocence 
of heart and unsullied rectitude of conduct, which 
can alone qualify us for, and entitle us to immortality. 
1' The law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good :" and the law is thus excellent in 
itself, because it is not a mere body of positive pre- 
cepts, but also calls for mental holiness and purity 
flf heart, as well as external correctness of conduct. 
" He tliat hath clean hands ajid a pure heart, who 
hath not lift up his soul unto vanity," we are told. 
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''ishall receive the blessing from the Lord, ami 
righteousness from the God of his sahnatiom "" ;'' and 
again the Pdalmii^t ^ays> " Behokl, thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts"." The strength of this 
eonviction called from the great Apostle an acknow^ 
ledgment of his own natural sinfulness, and led him 
to contrast it With the 6ear<^hihg nature and spiritual 
demands of thfe moral litw. /* We Mow," says he, 
** that the law is ^Htui^; but I am carnal, sold 
und^er sin ^" But, ftirther, while the law is thufe 
pure and spiritual^ it admits of no compromise^ it 
allows of no indulgence. Its decrees are of the 
strictest and mos^ imperatiire character, and' there 
is not one, not even the least of them, the infrii^e- 
ment of which can with th<e least plausibility be 
(^teemed of light moment; It knows of no inraial 
tusmsgressions, permits no compensati^a for them^ 
it listens to no repentance; but, when it en»ctls the 
statute, it declares that the penalty will be exacted 
with the utmost severity. 

Man's case was therefore hopeless, if he had no 
other resource but sueh a code %>{ meraKty. We ^aU 
shew in the sequel that man never wa^ left in timt 
destitute and hopi^ess cohdition^ Bat still tibe moral 
law was absolutely necessary* It was, inctoed, one 
of terror and dismay to guilty man, if he were a 
stranger to any other mode of acceptance with 
heav^. Its very excellenoe, its holiness, purity and 
perfection, did but add to its teirors by destroying 
tte prospect of his ever fulfilling it These qualities 
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gave to it that overwhelming power of condemna* 
tion, upon which the Apostle of the Gentiles so 
frequently enlarges^] and constituted it, to use his 
own expression, " the ministration of deaths." This 
in fact was its great objeet ia the divine councils ; for, 
be it observed, we np?w speaV> not of tlie^ceremonial,^ 
but of the fTtorvi/ tewi^' |^f»urpos0^as to produce, 
what the depravity and .pride of man render a 
vrork of no small difficulty, a deep conviction of his 
natural sinfulness, wretchedness and hopelessness. 
**Tbe law entered," says St. .Paul, '^ that the of^ 
fence might abound^/- It makes itself heard, as 
he observes in another place^ " AjbiBt every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world may become 
guilty before God'." It is a gr^at jaoiistake to sup- 
pose, that Justificatiosi by Workp, in any imaginable 
sense of that phrase^ wasr^ver intended, or received 
any iencouragement, under the old covenant. Its 
vCTy object was to prove its impossibility, though' 
by a strange misnomer we not unfrequently hear it 
termed the covenant of works* No such covenant 
was ever recognised ; for the thing itself is imprac- 
ticable; and the principle false. Hear St. PauVs 
decision upon this subj^t. '■ By the. deeds of the 
law," says he^ ^' there shaU no flesh be justified in 
his s^ht: for by the law is the knowledge (^ sin'' '' He 
a^ teUa the Galatians that> ** if there had been a 
law .given which could have given Ufe ;" tiiat is, had 
such a thing been possible, *■ verily righteousness 

p 2 Cor.iii. 7. ^ iRom. v. 20. . ' Ibid. iii. 19. 

* Rom. iii. 20. 
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would 1^^ been by tfecixM^'^to other words, the 
moral law of Moses would have accomplished it. 
V^^Put,? €C(B(|jpues he, '^jtfee ScaiHptur^^a^concluded 
alLupder sin*." ^ ^ iu;>ju?' i 

^](^a^^h|e^€^Uk<H9iiiesr^ naturaji religion, our own 
consciences, ^nd God's holy law^allfimite Ixr confirm 
us in an im|>r:^3sip|i of tbe condemnation under which 
we. all lie before the Almighty. To man, in this 
state of ipicjknowledged sinfulness and desperate alie^ 
natji9n:from God, the Gospel addresses itself. It 
' proclaims ^ee pardon and remission of sins, obtained 
for us through ^Christy in a mode thiat wonderfuUy 
displays Gpd'^ m)srcy without compromisii^ his 
justjlce, onjthe simpJie condition of believing the 
reality of thjsijti pardon, -that it is wholly gratuitous on 
God's part, and entirely unmerited on purs. The 
great essential of Christian trutibt is merely this,^*that 
we nxe saved from the power qfj sin and death by 
Jesus Christ » ''whom God hath set forth to be a 
projpiitiation throug)b^ faith in bis blood V Every 
other article of our Christian belief is subservient to 
this, and useless without it. There are none upon 
which the Church .insists which :bsive not, more or 
less remotely,, for their ultimaite jobject the defence 
of that main doctrine, the atonement. Weiallude to 
this when M(e- speak iti^general tei^ms of the faith of 
Christ, the abandonment of whicb^^lmost reduces his 
religion to ame^ syste^i of JustijScatioii by Worker 
leaving it little, if any> nuwe power to purify the 

• Gal. iii. 21, 2e. « Rom. iii. 25. 
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heart and exalt the feeling's than belonged to the 
law of Moses. 

The operation of this faith upon the minds of those 
who receive it with an immediate and earnest appli- 
cation of it to themselves, is as simple and intelligible 
as the proposition itself. It cannot fail to produce 
the most ardent love and heartfelt gratitude to Him 
who has shown such compassion for his guilty and 
ruined creatures, a love proportioned to the intensity 
of our faith in the reality of that pardon. It must 
excite in us a steady, sober, but elevated hope of 
that eternal communion with God and the Redeemer, 
when, being made perfect in holiness, we shall be 
admitted through Christ to the glories of his trium- 
phant kingdom. It will kindle in our hearts a 
sacred joy, a sublime tranquillity of mind, by the 
contemplation of that perdition from which we are 
rescued, and of that Almighty perfection whose 
presence will constitute our happiness through the 
wide range of eternity. These are the feelings, 
which, when added to a belief of the understand- 
'mg, form the true and genuine character of the 
faith which justifies us before God. They cannot 
possibly lie inactive in the human breast. Follow- 
ing, as they do, the terror which a conviction of 
sin and a knowledge of God's law produce in the 
sinner's mind, they are the most powerful motives 
that can actuate human nature. If we love God, 
we shall endeavour with all our faculties to please 
him and accomplish his will, we shall study to 
conform ourselves to that divine pattern which he 
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has placed before us, we shall fear to offend him'^ 
and experience the deepest remorse at having in the 
least instanoe infringed his commandments. 

All the circumstances of our situation combine^ to 
heighten itfaese sal<itary;impr6jB&ions and holy desires, 
ttid by sa doings urge us to incessant' activity in 
God's servi^ce. It must be remembered, that *every 
evil incident to humanxty^twas introduced into the 
world by sin. God gave it no place in his creation ^ 
for surely that free will, with which he endowed our 
first parent, and which he so much abused, cannot 
be described by that name. With sin came sorrow^ 
sickness, grief and every form of misery that can 
afflict the mind or tortnre the frame* The death of 
the body, which exhibited her triumph, could not 
terminate her power^ which extends far beyond tht 
grave to the regions of uncatculated T^unishment. 
It was the purpose of Almighty benevolence and 
mercy to repair the ravages indiich sin had made, to 
restore man to that state of happiness from which he 
had fallen, to make him a partaker of ttiat immoital 
glory which he was originally intended to ^njoy. 
But, so long as sin retained her dominion over bis 
affections, ^ffltd held his fascinated senses in captivity, 
this was impossible, without violating the eternal 
laws of the universe^ by which sin is for ever rcfflO^ 
dered incompatible with happiness. This <objeQ<^ 
therefore, could never have been accomplished^^eic- 
cept by such a process as would effectually extennt- 
nate si|i from the heart as a ruling principle, and 
substitute, not a mere indifference^ but a thorough 
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detestation and abhorrence for it. This the Gospel 
of Christ has the full power of effecting, whenever it 
is received in its first simplicity and embraced with 
cordial sincerity. The operation of faith in Jesus 
Christ, with God's blessing on all the means which 
we can employ for its extension and growth, is that 
of renovating the heart and mind. It works a com- 
plete change in the inclinations, desires, and affec- 
tions ; and it is by the instrumentality of this prin- 
ciple that we are " renewed day', by day"" through 
the agency of God's Holy Spirit. When we reflect 
on the complicated structure of our minds, one 
which we ourselves cannot comprehend, the inextri- 
cable perplexity in which our motives are involved, 
the mingled crowd of passions and prejudices that 
hurry us into action ; the above consideration is of 
great importance as evidence. It may serve to con- 
vince us, that a system of religious belief, which can 
so transform the human heart, as to bring order out 
t)f confusion, and plant every virtue in that abode 
which was the residence of sin, can only have come 
from Him who alone is acquainted with the heart of 
man. 

A mere knowledge of the consequences of sin, in 
whatever manner they may be supposed to flow 
from it, can have very little effect in reforming the 
heart, for the only motive which it excites is the fear 
of punishment. The faith of the Gospel does not in 
the least diminish the efficacy of this motive, for it 



km^T^^ft^^ n<Mie ^£>thc sanctions of Ihc^law,, an- 
;i^iiUedrnon§^ of its obligatioos> repealedvnme Of its 
.e;^i£j;m^i)to.^, But in &d4f^^^ th» fea? of God, 
which is but^bebeginmngof wi^om>«iwd^[nM^ofb«^ 
i^>ta|pe^4ts ri^, it adcU^ thalw^ oS^Q^^ij^^Amh is jsie? 
$mte]f more powerful, a Aape of his prpioMies^ijirhi^h 
isjpir more smimatiog^aQd a^'<^ inhis pf^ontiappra- 
hatio^ which must always ^b^^asoMCce lOf^^eroBHp 
and bolyr enjoyment. -> Jf^ 

If the assurance i>f par4on, resting upoa Ihe. mm 
tain word of God, be calculated of itse^ to p^dij^O^ 
aloyeof God< and aversion from ski^ these effects will 
appear to be still further excited by a s^nsejof Irnaalft 
conditioiivwhen the offer of that pardon w^j^msdie to; 
him. . We ^ot cmly did not solicit, we did mA ^simsk 
wish fof a relei0iB6 from the cond^nnationof .ski).vi It^ 
had} elislaved the mental faculties^ . as me^j»Sjt^&^ 
bodUy senses, It was .not in consequence of i^faie 
prayers and^ entreaties of man that jUbe ;^a¥^)irrWa9s 
promisedifand that in the fulness of time he appeared 
to put ftway sin ^by. the. sacrifice of him«*lfwi(; Tjm 
whol^^^wjcgrjk .of redempi^^ was of free ^ grat^i and 
boundle^ n^er^y on tibe part of Heaven, rwi<^oui our 
offering a p^fcitic®,; or fediiigvthe leasrt.iJ^ 
So far from thiabeing tj^e ca^ man ^i^at^^^ in a Bteiso 
of direct hx)stility,0ga»stX?iod,^^^^^ iMbjshiew^^ Jftis 
infinite goodness and, jfefindqesa^o hi», nftprisiypgjAn 
inveterate enmity against ^all h^linessf aiid^jiiictUSy 
that precluded even the knowledgerof thie[<pj|imeipjQ9 
that constitute happiness. The enmity that existed, 
and which Christ has destroyed, was wholly on our 
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side. God's love to man was shewn to him in thi^ 
hostile state, as the whole tenor of the Gospel proves. 
He " so loved the world, that he sent his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ;" and he " sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved '." He 
hates sin in the abstract, but still he desireth not the 
death of the sinner. There is no mention in Scrip- 
ture of God being reconciled to us ; but we are con- 
stantly entreated to be reconciled to him, and told 
that " God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself^" Condescension so great, and benevolence 
so contrary to man's deserts, must surely excite 
every generous sentiment of the heart, a noble shame 
of ourselves, and a devout love of God. Both of 
these will shew themselves in an unfeigned hatred 
of sin, a detestation of that principle which occa- 
sioned our enmity against a Being who has thus 
thought fit to subdue his enemies by heaping bless- 
ings on them ; who entreats them to be holy, in 
order that they may be happy ; who makes himself 
known to them under the most endearing titles, to 
win their hearts back to himself; and has concluded 
all to be under condemnation and amedable to jus- 
tice, not that he might take vengeance upon all, but 
that he might have mercy upon all. To shew the 
necessity of viewing the doctrine of man's salvation 
in this strong light, we have only to remark that the 
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apostolioal writers perpetusdly, I had almost said iit^ 
cessantly, urge it upon our notice. It would be 
superfluous to multiply examples of this kind ; but 
there is ome passage of BU PauU from which u few 
sent^Eices will place the whole subjeet in precisely 
the «ame point of view in wfaidti we have already re-* 
garded it. ^' Being justified by fai<^ we have peaoe 
with God through our Lord Jesus Ohrist : By whom 
also we have access by &tith into this^ grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God/* 
*' And hope maketh not ashamed, because the lo¥e 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us. For when we were 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will oiM 
die : yet peradventure for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, \^ile we were yet sinners^ 
Christ died for us *.*' From the principles of the 
human mind, it is also : clear that no earnest love* of 
the Deity can exist but that which is produced by>a 
sense of^ his love and tender regard for tis. Natural 
religion can excite something of this feeling in U8,r 
but the Gospel alone has the power of raising it to 
the highest elevation of which it is capable^ ^' lu 
this," says the beloved Apostle, ** was manifeijted 
the love of God towards us, because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through him. Herein is love/ not that we loved 

» Rom. V. 1, 2. S, 6, 7, 8. 
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God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sin ^" 

The actual conviction of a pardon and acceptance 
with God being'granted on condition of a firm belief 
in them, is, we have seen, of great efficacy in making 
us abhor sin. The character of Him, by whom that 
pardon was obtained extends that abhorrence still 
further. We behold him in the form a servant, mi- 
nistering to the wants of others with a kind and in- 
dulgent hand, clad in meekness, gentleness and hu- 
mility. The sublime principles of morality which 
he inculcated were exemplified in all his life and con- 
duct; and we can admire neither of them without 
paying homage to the intrinsic excellence of virtue. 
But still it is not merely by contemplating the cha- 
racter and ministry of Christ, that we must iearn to 
detest sin. Our abhorrence of it is incomplete, until 
we see it in connection with his crucifixion. He 
was the greatest benefactor to unworthy man, the 
truest friend to our lost and ruined race that ever 
existed, if we regard nothing but his life and his 
teaching. Man's sin alone was the cause of his 
death; this, which brought every conceivable evil 
into the world, occasioned his blood to be shed who 
manifested for us such wonderful love". It isimpos- 

" 1 Johniv. 9, 10. 
'r« " We may, without faith in Christ, regard the consequences of 
sin with dislike and apprehension ; and we may even feel it to be a 
pollution to the dignity of our nature ; but our hearts can never 
loathe it for its own sake, until we see it connected with the blood 
of him who loved us and gave himself for us. It is not health, but 
disease, that we carry to the physician ; and it is not any moral good, 
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sifale for us to retain a^jr affectioh for sift» if im ririly 
believe all this? The truth itself^ which is f^-> 
sented to us in the Gospel is remarkably single ; so 
also are the inferences which we have drawn from 
it ; as will be found the case in all general and pow« 
erful principles of every description. The effects of 
a firm belief in that truth, as we have enumerate4 
them, are not only natural but self-evident. It ope- 
rates a change in our hearts by giving birtiii to tiie 
strongest, and at the same time the oiost amiable, 
motives that can influence us. This pure,^ holy and 
simple faith, and this alone, can effidctually xecover 
us from the dominion of sin, teach us to consider it 
as our worst enemy, and induce us to devote our af- 
fections to God with a sincere and earnest desire td 
be perfect as he is perfect. 

Let it not be advanced, by way of objection, that 
the emotions which have been described as the ad- 
juncts of a faith in the Gdspel, have no reference to 
the relative duties between man and man, because 
they terminate only in God and Chrii^* It is their 
great excellence and highest recommendation that^ 

but sin and sorrow, that we must carry to the Saviour/' — " The ab- 
solute freeness of grace must be preached, in order to make the 
Gospel good and profitable to men. If man is required to brii^ any 
thing to the Saviour, he is not utterly lost, he has something to 
bring ; or in other words, sin is not so very sinful, and man has 
whereof to glory even before God. The more freely grace is pro- 
claimed, the more deeply sin is condemned ; and it is the belief of 
having much forgiven, that compels the hear( to love much. Love 
therefore, which is the fulfilling of the law, has its source in free 
grace." — Erskine on faith. 
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by centering there, they ensure the performance of 
all those moral duties which are the links and bonds 
of social life. Besides that all these obligations 
form part of God's commands, and their breach con- 
sequently comes under the description of that sin 
which the believer in Christ has ceased to obey, it 
is to be remembered that the love of God naturally 
produces the love of man also, and that the absence 
of the latter evinces a total insensibility to God's 
mercy. This is admirsibly illustrated in one of our 
Lord's parables; " I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow servant, even as 
I had pity on thee''?" St. John's first Epistle is 
almost wholly occupied by this topic, and St. Paul 
commands us, whatsoever we do, to " do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men '." 

The law of God is not weakened or impaired by 
the doctrine of faith. On the contrary, it is more 
firmly established by the Gospel, which brings with 
it inducements to holiness which could not belong 
to the moral law. Faith worketh by love ; and that 
love of God is truly entitled " the fulfiUihg of the 
law V 

We endeavoured in the opening of the subject 
which has been thus far pursued, to establish the 
unreasonableness and injustice of Justification by 
Works. It was there supposed that this objection- 
able doctrine attributed actual merit to the outward 

' Matt, xvlii. 33, 33. ' Col. iii. sa. ' Rom. xiii. 10. 
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act, without any reference to the internal feeling 
which prompted it. But were we to take it in a 
different sense, and exclude from it all actions done 
from linWorthy motives, still we shall confess that 
the efficacy of any mere moral law to produce moral 
purity is inconceivably less than that of the princi*- 
ple which we have advocated. It can only act by 
the fear of punishment and the hope of reward, 
which, though by no means inconsiderable as in* 
ducements to obedience, cannot in this respect be 
compared with the incentives which have been abov^ 
described, as additional motives to holiness grounded 
on faith alone. Thus the moral law of Moses was 
weak in two ways; not only because it could not 
cancel sin once committed, but because it could not 
subdue it for the future. It could only forbid the 
overt act of disobedience, but the faith of the Gos- 
pel purifies the heart by expelling thence the power 
which prompts that disobedience. As^ therefore, 
the doctrine of Justification by Fakh ahne has ^e 
power of abolishing sin as an active principle within 
us, since it has been shewn to be effectual in ^pro- 
moting mental holinesi^ and purity of heart, We are 
warranted ih concluding, that as a condition %ff ac- 
ceptance with God, it is perfectly reasonable and 
just, that it meets all man's wants and ne<ie$sities, 
and entirely harmonizes with the attributes of Al- 
mighty perfection. 

Some important subdivisions of our subject, more 
particularly the consideration of what is contained 
respecting it in St. James's Catholic Epistle, will be 
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reserved for our concluding discourse ; but a few brief 
remarks must be added on the present occasion. 

We have seen how dangerous would be the doc- 
trine of Justification by Works ; because, however 
qualified and explained it might be, it would inevi- 
tably induce men to assume merit to themselves on 
account of their actions, and because we all have a 
tendency to think that some claim of our own to re- 
ward is valid in the sight of God. Such feelings 
must engender pride, and destroy that humility 
which is the first element of the Christian character, 
and without which its virtues cannot exist. There 
is no such objection to Justification by Faith ; for 
that man must be possessed by an incurable and in- 
credible vanity, who can pretend to merit for be- 
lieving that his sins have been pardoned by a spon- 
taneous act of God's mercy. The Gospel does not 
recognise the least merit of any description what- 
ever on the part of man» either in thought or in 
action; but fixes our minds on our own unwor- 
thiness, and refers salvation altogether to the free 
grace of God. 

In this state of trial and probation, every thing is 
capable of abuse and perversion : and the best of God's 
good gifts, whether natural or revealed, seem most 
liable to this depravation. Let us not wonder, then, 
that the doctrine of Justification by Faith should 
form no exception to this general rule. We have 
seen that its object is to produce repentance for 
past sin, with amendment of live for the future, and 
that it invariably produces moral holiness, whenever 
G 2 
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in its primitive simplicity-it is sincerely received 
into the heart. We have anxiously endeavoured to 
establish this important point, and to make faith ap- 
pear the only sure foundation of 'mental purity. If 
this be true, and if it be on thi^ account that faith 
has been made the condition of our acceptance with 
heaven, how great must be the depravity, how deep 
the guilt of those, who so far misrepresent its nature 
and object as to make this heavenly truth a vehicle 
for vice and profligacy. Yet how frequently is this 
the case ! It is incalculable how much moral evil 
is produced, and how much scandal to the pure faith 
of Chrisfs Gospel is occasioned, by those who insist 
upon the abstract doctrine without immediately ap- 
plying it to those purposes of morality, which it was 
designed to answer, and without producing which it 
is of ho avail to Justification. 

Let US then, judge of this and every other doc- 
trine, not by its corruptions, for these we are taught 
to expect by the Saviour himself^ but by its natural 
effects on the mind ; and " try the spirits whether 
they are of God*," remembering that " the end of 
the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and oi faith unfeigned." 

' 1 Johniv. 1. 
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Rom. iii. 28. 

Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the latv. 

A FEW subordinate departments of the important 
subject which has been pursued in the preceding 
discourses still remain to be considered. They pos- 
sess too great an interest to be overlooked, and yet 
were of such a miscellaneous nature as not to be 
comprised under any of the former heads. We have 
seen the injustice and danger that would attend the 
doctrine of Justification by Works ; and have further 
shewn that faith in Jesus Christ, as a condition of 
acceptance with God, is open to no valid objection 
■whatever, being in perfect accordance with the 
divine attributes, and naturally calculated to pro- 
duce personal holiness by purifying the heart and 
exalting the mind of man. 

It remains that we should establish the complete 
harmony that pervades all God's dealings with his 
rational creatures, by proving that the two dispen- 
sations, the law and the Gospel, are in no respect at 
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variance with one another. We also propose to shew 
that a perfect unanimity exists on this subject be- 
tween all the inspired writers of the New Testament. 
I. Had the moral law of Moses stood by itself, 
that is, had man known n& ethe* «K)de of accept- 
ance with heaven than an undeviating obedience to 
that sacred code of duties, his condition would in- 
deed have been hopeless. Its motives to mdral 
purity were few and weak compared with those 
which the Gospel puts in operation, and it had no 
ffower of repairing the ravages which sin had already 
made by actual transgression. Thus it placed before 
man's eyes a height of tnoral excellence and happi- 
ness which he could not reach, an abyss of moral 
degradation and punishment which he was tiotable 
to avoid. But in reality he never was left to the 
moral law of God. The principle bf Jus(tificatidh 
by Faith had always been recognised from the fall of 
dur first parents ; it i*'as veiy jprbmin6ntly brought 
forward in the Mosaic dispensation, and wis not 
forgotten until that period of the Jewish history 
Ivhich immediately preceded 6tir Lord's advent* 
The promise of a Savibut, who should restore man to 
that moral and intellectual eminence which he had 
forfeited by disobedience, was made immediately 
after his lapse from the original righteousness in 
which he had been created. The ordinance of sacri- 
fice was cotemporaneous with it, and may be con- 
sidered as the seal of that merciful promise. It was 
intended to express, in him who offered it, a con- 
tfctioii of his dwh sinfulness, & senile df his itiability 



to make any compensation for guilt once contracted, 
and a firm faith in that promised Redeemer who 
should effectually make atonement for all sin. 

This symbolical expiation was repeated on every 
occasion of known sin, and the pardon which accom- 
panied it wEis granted, not to the outward action, for 
tliat could have no merit, but to the internal quality, 
that confidence in God's truth and reliance on his 
promised mercy, which prompted the outward act, 
and which the ordinance itself was designed to per- 
petuate till the Messiah's coming. It was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a sacrament, in every 
respect analogous to that of our Lord's supper, with 
this slight difference, that ,the outn'ard visible sign 
in sacrifice prefigured, whereas in the latter it com- 
memorates man's redemption by the blood of Christ. 
Both were acts of faith, and the thing represented 
in both precisely the same. It is clear also that the 
sense of sin, under which a sacrificial or representa- 
tive expiation was made, could only be derived from 
some known law of God; for " sin is not imputed 
where there is no law "," and St. Paul says, " I had 
iiot known sin, but by the law ^" Besides the light 
of natural religion, we may therefore conclude that 
a revealed moral law was not unknown before the 
time of Moses, for without it the ceremonial ordi- 
nances, which we kmto then existed, could have 
answered no purpose. Both were perhaps handed 
down by tradition through successive generations. 
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a mode of transmission much facilitated by the lon- 
gevity of the patriarchs, and perhaps the only one 
of which they could avail themselves. The prevail- 
ing depravity and wickedness of the world, aided 
perhaps by the corruption of sacri^cial worship into 
a system of meritorious outward works; led to the 
separation of the children of Israel, as a peculiar 
people, set apart for a specific object, which, when 
accomplished, was to benefit the whole human race. 
There was, therefore, nothing arbitrary in the choice 
6f the Jewish nation for this purpose. Such a 
selection was necessary from the existing circum- 
stances of the world, and we do not in fact find that 
God chose any one community as the objects of his 
favour, but the future posterity of one individual re- 
markable for his faith and virtues in an age of almost 
universal apostacy. Neither must we conclude that 
the whole of the Mosaic law, either in ceremonials 
or morals, was any novelty first promulgated by the 
great lawgiver. It was but an enlarged and very 
lEimple digest of principles long and familiarly known, 
which, "having been neglected and almost forgot- 
ten, required to be issued again with higher sanc- 
tions and more weighty inducements to obedience. 
Most of the additions made to the traditional or 
patriarchal law, were probably for the sole purpose 
of effectually dissevering the chosen race from neigh- 
bouring nations, whose corruptions they were but 
too prone to imitate. The Mosaic dispensation, 
therefore, answered two objects with reference to 
the Gospel. The ceremonial law prefigured the atone^ 
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ment of Christ, and preserved alive that faith in his 
blood which both before and since his advent is im- 
puted for righteousness to all that believe in him. The 
moral law exhibited the purity and holiness which 
God demands of his responsible creatures, and by 
convincing men of their actual sinfulness, shewed 
the impossibility of attaining righteousness by the in^ 
trinsic merit of their works, and thus proved the ne- 
cessity of a Mediator. In both these capacities the 
law was a " schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ'." 

That the Mosaic law did not virtually contain 
within itself the doctrine of Justification by Works, 
is plain from internal evidence. We find in the book 
of Leviticus that a lamb or kid is prescribed as a sin 
offering in certain cases there enumerated : but it is 
expressly stated, that " if he be not able to bring a 
lamb," (i. e. if his poverty prevent him) " he shall 
bring for his trespass two turtle doves '' ;" and if he 
be not able to bring these, " then he that sinneth 
shall bring for his offering the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour'." This shews that the law had refe- 
rence to the individual's opportunities and means, 
and did not exact the same from all. In other words 
the merit, or that quality which made the offerer 
pleasing to God, did not reside in the outward act, 
but in the faith which that external observance indii- 
cated. 

A passage from St. Paul will shew this subject in 
its true light; for we shall notice that he expressly 
condemns the Jews for pretending to attain perfect 

' Gal. iii, 24. * Levit. v. 7. ' Ibid. 11. 
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righteousness before God by the mere observance of 
the moral law. He tells us that *' the Gentiles," 
who in former ages " followed not after righteous-- 
ness, have attained to righteousness, even the righ< 
teousness which is of iaith ;*' adding that ^^ Israel, 
which followed after righteousiiess., hath not attained 
to the law of righteeusnessh." He then asks " where- 
fore" they never attained to it ?- and replies^ " be- 
cause they sought it not by faith, but as it wereliy; 
the tom^ks of the law^J* Now this answef would have r 
been idle and mere trifling, if the Mosaic law had 
ever been intended to justify men by the intrinsic 
merit of their actions, or if it had not contained:^ 
within its scope abundant materials for that faitJ^ 
which can justify sinners before God. Nor is this all^ r 
for we find hinr enumerating many cases of indivi- 
duals, all of whom he distinctly states to have beeoi 
Justified by Faith^. We conclude therefore, from the- 
testimony of many witnesses, that man never h^s 
been left without a rescue from the condemnation of 
the moral law, and that Justification by Faith alone 
has been always a prominent character in every ma- 
nifestation of God's will to man. > 
II. We have also to establish the perfect unani- 
mity which exists upon this subject between the 
various writers of the New Testament, a point whicfc 
will offer no difficulties to those who read them solely 
with a desire to know their meaning. We have 
already stated that faith means a belief in Christ as 

^ Rom. ix. 30, 31, 3^. ' Heb. xi. 17, &c. 
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the Saviour of the world by shedding his blood for 
guilty man. If this belief be entertained with a 
lively application of the truth to our own individual 
cases, we have found that it is accompanied by hope 
in God, and the love of God, feelings which must 
influence all our practice, and produce moral excel- 
lence in a very high degree. When united with 
these, (which may be considered essential parts of 
faith when its justifyingpoweris mentioned) it has all 
the efiicacy which the Apostle St. Paul has attributed 
to it. Without them, a mere profession of diseiple- 
shlp is useless. We may acknowledge the faith of 
Christ crucified from worldly motives, from habits 
contracted by education, from a conviction that this 
religion is eminently salutary in restraining the pas- 
sions of an otherwise ungovernable multitude. We 
may even take delight in the evidences of Christi- 
anity, looking upon them with the eye of a mere 
philosopher in search of historical truth ; we may 
be charmed by the stores of antiquarian criticism 
which the sacred volume opens to us ; and all this, 
without feeling any one of those emotions which the 
Gospel was intended to excite, or receiving the least 
benefit from it. We may receive it with our under- 
standing, — we may idolize it in our imagination, — 
we may give it the homage of our lips, in any or in all 
the modes that have been above described, without 
devoting our hearts to it''. This is not the faith of 

' " Cum igitur dicimus, fide justilictunu;, non hoc intelligimug, 
quod jusd simuB propter ipBius virtutis digniiatem. Sedhfecest 
BcnteQtla, conaequi nos remiasioncm ^cccatorum et imputationcra 
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which St. Paul speaks when he concludes '* that a - 
man is Justified by Faith without the deeds of the 
law:" but it is the faith which St. James had in: 
view when he said that " by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only *." This is the strongest pas- 
sage in that Apostle's Epistle, and I have adduced 
it for the purpose of proving his entire accordance . 
with St. Paul. For when he says that a man is not 
Justified by Faith only, he clearly intimates that a - 
certain description of faith has the power of justifying 

justitifle per misericordiam propter Christum. Verum hsec mise^ 
rlcordia non potest accipi nisi fide ; et fides hic non tantum historiae 
notitiam significat, sed significat credere promissioni misericordiae 
quee nobis propter Mediatorem Christuixi contingit. £t cum hoc 
modo fides intelligitur de fiducift misericordiae, non dissentiunt inter 
se Jacobus et Paulus. Quod enim inquit Jacobus, Dcemones credunt 
eteontrermscuntfinteWigit fidem de notitid historic^; haec non justificat. 
Norunt enim historiam etiam impii et diaboli. Paulus yero, cum 
inquit, Fides reputatur adjustitiam^ ^c. loquitur de fiducia miseri- 
cordiae promissae propter Christum. Est que sententia, homines 
justos pronunciari, id est, reconciliari, per misericordiam, non 
propter dignitatem propriam. Sed banc misericordiam promissam 
propter Christum oportet fide accipi. Jam bonas mentes nihil ofifendet 
novitas hujus Paulinae figurae. Fide justificamur^ si intelligant proprid 
de misericordid dici, eamque veris et necessariis laudibus ornari. 
Quid potest enim esse gratius conscientiae afHictae et pavidae in 
veris doloribus, qu^m audire, hoc esse mandatum Dei, hanc esse 
yocem sponsi Christi, ut statuant certo donari remissionem peccato* 
rum seu reconciliationem, non propter nostram dignitatem, sed 
gratis per misericordiam, propter Christum, ut beneficium sit 
certum? Significat autem justificatio, in his Pauli sententiis, re- 
missionem peccatorum, seu reconciliatonem, seu imputationem justi« 
iiae, hoc est, acceptationem personae.'' Confess. August. 

* James ii. 24. 
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man before God. His meaning is simply this ; that 
unless our faith be of such a nature as to purify our 
hearts, and elevate our minds to God, and by so 
doing produce holiness and good works, it is dead, 
and unprofitable, of no avail either to holiness in 
this life, or justification in the next. " Faith" says 
he, " if it hath not works is dead." The whole 
scope of St. James's doctrine on this subject will 
be clearly understood, if we conceive him to have 
written, as he doubtless did, against a false impres- 
sion, that an outward profession of Christianity was 
all that is required of a man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. If his Epistle be perused with reference 
to an existing error of this description, the reader 
'will experience no difficulty whatever in reconciling 
" the two Apostles. He will find them perfectly una- 
nimous, without being compelled to make any un- 
necessary distinctions between final and present 
Justification. Such distinctions exist only in the 
perplexed interpretations of critics and commenta- 
tors. They can have no existence in the system of 
that all perfect Being, the laws of whose moral go- 
vernment are unchangeable as himself, and who 
judges of his creatures in their present state by ex- 
actly the same laws which will assign to each of them 
his everlasting doom. 

As the elucidation of Scripture has led us to re- 
cognise two descriptions of faith, the one available 
to justification, and the other not ; so the same cause 
will lead to a similar distinction in good works. 
"■'* Ordinary language describes under this appellation 
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allactioiiB which in their consequences are d^QQ^cial 
.to the community of which we form ft pant. Many 
of these may be performed from ;a bad or a s^M^h 
motive, some merely from ostentation, <]ither8:frQtn 
a native tenderness of disposition, which induces ,^s 
to celieve distress and may often mislead us. Thege> 
it is true, are HI good works in the common acceptft- 
tion of that term ; but they are nftt good works in .the 
Gospel sense, which recogni$e$ under that ;t^i^ 
none which do not flow from a religious motive. .It 
is plain that no action$ can be pleading toGpd whiQh 
are not done out of obedience, to. him>, or from ^qm^ 
motive which he approves; and therefore in strict 
propriety (and always when we speak with Scrip- 
tural reference) good works mean those only which 
are done from faith, and the expression is applica- 
ble to none but these. All others are performed, either 
from mere animal motives or with evil purpp3€^; 
and from which ever of these sources they may spring, 
they must partake of that inherent taint of Qur na- 
ture which nothing but the principles, of the Gospel 
can eradicate from our bearts« We doubt not, 
therefore, that they have in them the prinoiple of 
sin, of which such actions cannot be divested. 
It is in this, and in no other sense, that our churx^ 
has declared that works done before justification 
are not pleasing to God ; in which decree it is to be 
observed, that the actions so described are nqt styled 
good works. 

If, therefore, we are to understand by good works 
when mentioned as such in Scri]>ture, those only 
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which spring from faith, there can be no difficulty in 
comprehending the reason why we shall be judged 
according to our works in the great day of retribu- 
tion. We can easily understand how, in that hour, 
" they that have done good" shall come forth " unto 
the resurrection of life : and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation '," He who ima- 
gines that such passages as these are hostile to the 
principle of Justification by Faith, sheWs but little ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine he opposes, and still 
less familiarity with Scripture language. In order 
to understand the word of God aright, we must 
study its simple and plain meaning, with no other 
purpose than that of entering into the object which 
the Inspired Writer had in view. This is always to 
be found on the surface : for the volume itself was 
intended for the perusal of all ; and he who looks for 
deep and recondite senses, may easily fail of finding 
in it those salutary truths which constitute the hap- 
piness and contribute to the virtue of his less learned 
brethren. 

We may, however, be met by a very plausible ob- 
jection to the doctrine which has been advocated, in 
the following shape. If faith be available to justifi- 
cation when it is accompanied by good works, and 
on no other condition, and if good works must at 
last constitute our only claim to immortal glory 
when we are summoned before the tribunal of our 
judge, it seems quite as reasonable, (if not more so) 
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to rest our justification on those works by which we 
shall be tried, as on that internal principle which 
may by a possibility lie dormant in our minds and 
produce no firuits of holiness. To this it might per- 
haps be sufficient to reply, that the Almighty has 
thought fit to decide otherwise : but we can shew am- 
ple reasons upon which that wise decision may hay^e 
rested, grounds sufficiently strong to satisfy any rea- 
sonable scruples that can be entertained. Man would 
certainly pervert any system of Justification by 
Works, and convert it into one of arbitrary merit, so 
prone is he to flatter himself that he can bring some- 
thing to God which has an intrinsic value of its. own. 
The conduct of the Jewish nation under the Mosiac 
law, and that of the Romish Church under the Gos- 
pel have placed this truth in so forcible a light, that 
we must for ever despair of finding any motive to 
personal holiness, so efficacious as that which Christ 
and his Apostles have made known to us as the con- 
dition of our acceptance with heaven. 

Further, the doctrine of Justification by Works, 
however the value of those outward actions may be 
tried by the test of faith, must have a tendency to 
direct our thoughts rather to external propriety than 
to inward purity. And allowing it to possess even a 
great efficacy in promoting good actions and sup- 
pressing bad ones, it must still be conceded that, it 
only restrains an evil which has already, attained 
considerable power. The principle of faith in Christ, 
on the contrary, attacks sin in her strong holds, and 
vanquishes her in the very citadel of her empire^ 



where all her power resides. And herein consists its 
chief excellence, that instead of cropping the flowers 
of vice as they rise to blossom, it tears up the root 
from which they so luxuriantly spring, and deprives 
them for ever of that hold which they possessed in 
the stubborn soil of man's heart. 

" We conclude therefore," as our text says, " that 
a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law'." The passage has been often misunderstood, 
and still more frequently misrepresented. The Apos- 
tle does not mean that a man, who is without the 
deeds of the law, can be Justified by Faith. This is 
impossible, since the sole object of faith, as a condi- 
tion of acceptance with God, is the more effectuai 
fulfilment of the moral law. His position is simply 
this, that we must be justified before God, (or re- 
ceived by him as innocent and guiltless) on account 
of our faith alone, without the works of the law having 
any share whatever in our Justification '. 

There is nothing difficult or abstruse in this doc- 
trine ; it requires only to be plainly and perspicu- 

■> AoyiZl^fuOa oSrvi srlfU tiKaiSniai av^puirov, X'^P'S ^p}uv vojiH. 

' There is an admirable piece of ciiticism to this effect in a 
" charge delivered to the clergy of the diocese of Durham," in July 
1801, by the present Bishop of Durham. " To be saved by faith, 
mihovt norka, that is, fierfidem, nulto openem adjwrtenfo, has a very 
different meaning from hting smedbig fakk TMthout works, that is, per 
Jdem infructuotam. In the fii&t sense, nithout norki is the attribute 
of the verb ; in the second it is the attribute of the noun. The dif- 
ference is Btill more striking in Greek. We are saved lui rmas, Aviv 
tpyaiv, but not lia iririuc rijs Hviv Ipywv. For, we are saved by faiths 
wUhoiU works, but not by the faith which is without works." 
H 
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ously stated to cany conviction with it to every 
heart that is mot biased by prejudice or warped by 
vice. It is perfectly true that we are justified and 
accepted by God through the instrumentality of a 
firm and lively faith in Jesus Christ. It is equally 
true that salvation is unattainable without holiness 
and good works. These two propositions, in recon- 
ciling which some persons have pretended to disco- 
ver great difficulty, so far from contradicting one an- 
other, are in the strictest harmony ; since it appears, 
from the tenor of our whole argument on this head, 
that no Justifying faith can possibly exist without 
producing holiness pf life, and that all works r^^ 
goad have such a faith for their basis. 

The language of the new Testament forbids us to 
arrogate merit to ourselves in any thing which we 
either think or perform ". ; After all we must acknow- 
ledge ourselves t9 be unprofitable servants of thai 
Almighty Creator and Saviour, whose claima taour 
entire and undivided service we can so inadequately 
fulfil. If by merit we mean a title to reward from 
God, then it cannot belong to any works however 
good, whether they be done before or after the ex- 
istence of a true Christian motive. But the latter 
may without impropriety h6 styled meritorious °, if 

"■Etsi enim contrido et alies virtutes multse cum fide seu lilb 
'fiduci4 simid adceiiduntur: tamen Im virtutes non E^unt causa, seu 
meritum remissionid p^catorum nbc propter das perdoua placet^" 
'Confess. August* 

^ And these works be of ^wo sorts: for some be sudi as meo, 
truly justified and so continuing, do work in charity of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and an unfeigned faith. Which ¥«rk9, al- 
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by that term we merely imply that they are accept- ? 
able and well pleasing to heaven. The very same 
observation will apply with equal force to faith, 
which may be considered in the same light as a 
good work""; for our Lord himself has said, '' This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent "^.^ Indeed it would be difficult to disco- 
ver on what plea merit can possibly be attributed to 
a belief in that which is presented to us with a body 
of evidence sufficient to warrant our credit. For in 
this case our assent cannot be withheld, unless our 
intellectual powers labour under some extraordinary 

perversion. On this subject there is a vulgar error 

* 

that faith not only is meritorious, but that its merit 
is enhanced by the circumstance of its resting ou^ 
slender testimony. This delusion may possibly have 
arisen from a inisinterpretation of the words which 
our Saviour addressed to Thomas, when he con* 
vinced him of the reality of his resurrection. " Tho- 
mas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : 

though they be of themselves unworthy, unperfect, and unsufiScient; 
yet forasmuch as they be done in the faith of Christ, and by the vir- 
tue and merits of his passion, their imperfectness is supplied : the 
merciful goodness of Godaccepteth them, as an observation and ful- 
filling of his law ; and they be the very service of God, and be me" 
ritorious towards the attaining of everlasting life. And these be 
caDed the works and fruits of righteousness." Necessary erudition of 
a Christian man. — Edit. 1543. 

<> ** Inter bona opera prsBcipuum est, et summus cultus Dei, fides 
ipsa, et parit multas alias virtutes, quae existere non possunt, nisi 
prius corda fidem conceperint." — Confess. August. 

P John vi. g9. 

H 2 
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blessed are they that have not seen» and yet have be^ 
lieved ">." Now if we reflect upon the circumstances 
of the case, we shall discover no reasonable ground 
for the Apostle's previous disbelief. He hadhe^d 
his master predict his own resurrection ; he had 
often witnessed bis miraculous powers, which flight 
to have convinced him of its possibility. He had the 
testimony of Peter, John, and Mary .^ Sufficient time 
had elapsed for the discus^on of this^ wonderful 
event, to enumerate all its particulars with minute 
exactness and to compare them with the word of 
prophecy. And yet he refuses to believe. " Ex- 
cept I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe V 
His fault, therefore/ did not consist in entertaining 
scepticism in default of evidence, but in withholding 
his assent upon sufficient testimony. His mind 
craved for more proof than was absolutely necessary; 
He would not be convinced without the evidence of 
his senses. He required absolute certainty , where 
moral conviction ought to have satisfied him.^ He re- 
fused to entertain that faith, which is " the evidence 
of things not seen." Had a belief in Christianity 
been represented to us as possessing any intrinsic 
merit, by the Author of that religion, it would have 
been a very 8Us{iicious circumstance, and highly cal- 
culated to excite doubts of its truth'prior to ourinvesr 
tigation. Nothing of this description can be traced 

« John x<. ^9. ' John xx. 25. 
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either in the words of Christ or his Apostles. It is, 
however, an essential part of every religion which 
rests on imposture, and a strong indication of con- 
scious weakness in the cause so advocated. The merit 
of faith is frequently insisted upon in the Koran of 
Mohammed, and rewards from heaven are expressly 
promised to it in the most unqualified terms, this be- 
ing an inducement which he offered to his proselytes 
to compensate for the absence of all evidence. 

It has been stated that no works, however be- 
neficial in themselves, can be pleasing to the Al- 
mighty unless they spring from faith and the motives 
which faith produces. But we must not conclude 
from this, that all works done before Justification, 
are on a par with respect to moral excellence, or that 
God is indifferent to them. We cannot, indeed, by 
our own unassisted efforts subdue the sin that natu- 
rally has dominion over us ; but we may easily con- 
firm and strengthen and give durability to her sway. 
We cannot save ourselves, but there is a fearful faci- 
lity of heaping condemnation on our own heads, by 
encouraging prejudices already strong, and stimu- 
lating the ferocity of our violent passions. The Al- 
mighty does not refuse to admit any returning peni- 
tent, however great his guilt ; but it would be a pre- 
sumption bordering on blasphemy, to assert that the 
offender is more favourably received for the mag- 
nitude of his transgressions. So far is this from 
being the case, that sin itself is the great obstacle 
both to repentance and faith, precisely to the degree 
in which it exists. Every one must be convinced of 
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this feet, by tracing the eflFect which a long course of 
sin produces on the mind . Vice of every descriptioii 
has a natural tendency to obscure our moral percep- 
tions, to confound our distinctions of right and 
wrong, to weaken the power of conscience, and en- 
feeble our understandings. It is not the work of a 
moment, nor is it an undertaking of small labour to 
repair the evils which arise from profligate habits. 
We confess that it is easy to convert one Who has 
been enslaved by them into a fanatic : but it is ex- 
tremely difficult, in some cases almost impracticable, 
to transform him into a rational, sincere and devout 
Christian. That what we have advanced on this 
topic may not appear to consist of mere speculative 
reasoning," 'we shall adduce the words of our Lotd 
himself in corroboration of the above statement. 
" This is the condemnation," says he, ** that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil\'^ And 
it was with a full knowledge of the human heart 
that he said to the Jews in the Temple, " if a man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God, or whether I speak of myself "." 

The extended discussion which has been given to 
this most important doctrine of Justification by Faith 
will not have been unprofitable, if, as I sincerely 
hope, it be the means of removing some doubts or of 
clearing vague and indistinct apprehensions on the 
subject, in the minds of tliose who are but beginning 

* Johniii. 19. ™ Ibid. vii. 17. 
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to think for themselves on religion, and are too apt 
to be misled by unscriptural expositions and illogical 
deductions from God's word. If they apply them- 
selves to the study of that sacred volume with sin- 
gleness of heart and integrity of purpose, with no 
other object than that of learning the will of him 
who has given it for their spiritual health ; they will 
find no difficulty whatever in understanding it, and 
deriving from it that heavenly wisdom which far 
surpasses all worldly knowledge. Whatever may 
appear abstruse or even contradictory at first sight, 
will very soon harmonize with all that reason teaches 
us to believe of Him who is the Author of all, the 
great fountain of light and life, the centre of all 
moral and intellectual perfection. They will dis- 
cover that every thing which affects man's salvation 
is plainly, simply and unaffectedly stated, requiring 
no other quaUfication in him who reads, but sincerity 
and humility. The volume of inspiration is, indeed, 
a work full of deep interest, and replete with valuable 
information in every respect. It is the book of the 
scholar, the critic, the historian, the philosopher, 
the artist and the poet. It is one which all these 
dehght to honour, so fertile is it in all the materials 
which their several pursuits require. But this is its 
least praise, for none of these were the objects pro- 
posed by its Almighty Author. It may claim our 
veneration and love in each of these respects without 
answering the one purpose for which it was written. 
Let us then approach it with submissive awe and 
grateful thanks for the riches of that grace which it 
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unfolds to us. Let us not open it without a lively 
sense of oujr wants, our weakness, our wickedness 
and helplessness ; seeking from it that spiritual illu- 
mination which alone can purify our hearts and give 
us true righteousness before God, — lightening our 
path through this world, cheering that dark and 
gloomy valley through which we must all pass into 
futurity, and leading us to the bright radiance of 
heaven, — ^the eternal glory of our Father's kingdom. 
And may he give us his grace so to read his word 
and apply its saving truths to ourselves, that '' be- 
ing justified by faith," we may " have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 



THE END. 
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